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"Highly Doubtful ’ Says Chandler 

No New Athletic Director Soon 



An executive meeting of the 
Board is scheduled for July 19, 
and it was thought that Gov. 
Nunn would call a full meet- 
ing, necessary for action on the 
matter. 

A Louisville newspaper, the 
Courier-Journal, reported that 
Gov. Nunn had promised fast 
action on the matter, hut Mr. 
Chandler — appointed to the 
Board by Nunn — said he knew 
of no plans for a special meeting. 

It was during last week’s 
Board meeting, that Dr. Oswald 
recommended Dr. William Me- 
Cubbin, a former UK assistant 
football coach and presently head 
of the physical education depart- 
ment at Virginia Tech, be named 
athletic director to succeed the 
late Bernie Shively. 

As s<x>n as Dr. Oswald made 
his recommendation— which had 
come after a five-month search 
by a screening committee of the 
Athletics Board— Mr. Chandler 
made a motion that action on 
the matter be postponed indef- 
initely. The motion was passer! 
by the Board. 

Mr. Chandler asked that ac- 
tion be delayed on the matter 
because he favored UK football 
coach Charlie Bradshaw being 
named to the position. 

“I don’t think there’s any 
great hurry on the matter,” said 
Mr. Chandler. “If it took the 
screening committee i o *. . or six 
months to come up with a recom- 
mendation, you can’t expect the 
Board to pass on it in one day. 

“The athletic department 
isn’t suffering ... we just want 
to find a suitable athletic direc- 
tor; I feel Charlie Bradshaw is 
the best qualified man we have,” 
said Mr. Chandler. “Bradshaw 
probably has more votes than 

Continued on Page 6, CoL 1 



By GUY MENDES 

Fonner Gov. A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler said Monday night it is 
“highly doubtful that a new 
athletic director for the Univer- 
sity will be chosen before out- 
going UK president John Oswald 
leaves for his new |xist in Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. Chandler, a member of 
the University’s Athletics Board 
and also a Board of Trustees 
member, said, “I doubt if any- 
thing will be done until after 
the present president leaves," 



during a telephone interview 
Monday night. 

Dr. Oswald’s resignation is 
scheduled to take effect on Aug. 
10. The next full meeting— neces- 
sary for action on the athletic 
director matter— of the Board is 
not scheduled until September. 

In the past week there had 
been speculation that Gov. Louie 
Nunn, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, would call a special 
meeting of the Board to take 
further action on finding UK a 
new athletic director. 



Children Receiving 
‘Tutoring In The Arts 



By LINDA ROBERTS 

With paint-smudged fingers and happy faces some of Lexing- 
ton’s underprivileged children are getting a chance this summer 
to leant about the arts by singing, dancing, and painting. 

The “Tutoring in the Arts" . . . .. 

program aims lo provide "edi> Aet.v.t.es in the community 

rational enrichment" in the arts cen,ers n ' lud f » ,re »«**'“*. 
to children in deprived areas of ^s tap and ballet 

the city, according to jack Dal- ^ n ' ,n K- a " d f,n « er P*'"""* 
ton, director of religious affairs pch spec.fic program is pet- 
al the University. fomied once at each center. 

“Tutoring in the Arts" at- The program has remained 
tempts to make the children more very basic because of lack of 

space and lack of materials. Mr. 
Dalton hopes the program will 
become more sophisticated in the 
future. 

A Saturday program has been 
started at the campus Presby- 
terian Center which involves 
children from both community 
centers in more structured arts. 

More time can be spent on 
teaching and discussion during 
the Saturday session than can 
be spent in the chaotic atmos- 
Continued on Page 7, Col. 1 



Kernel Photo by Dick Ware 

Suzanne Wray, a sophomore transfer student from 
fn ». UK’s Community College system, waits patiently 
1 lie ImjJjI for her IBM cards during orientation proceedings 
which began Monday. Over 3,500 entering freshmen 
Hassle arc to go through the program in the 

next few weeks. 



See related pictures on 
page 7. 



aware of the arts by teaching 
music, dancing and arts and 
crafts. The project began from 
the interest of some of those 
students who worked with the 
Lexington Tutorial Program dur- 
ing the school year. This is the 
first summer for this project. 

There are two comm unity cen- 
ters involved in the new program. 
The South End Center in Prall- 
town, a predominantly Negro 
neighborhood, is in an old house 
next to a pool hall. Community 
action bought it and converted 
it into the center, Mr. Dalton 
explained, because “we always 
try to be at the center of the 
action.” 

The second community center 
is the East End Center, a re- 
novated apartment in the Blue 
Crass Housing Project. It is 
smaller than the South End Cen- 
ter, occupying only the second 
floor of the apartment. The first 
floor houses the administrative 
offices for the program. 



These are a few of the phrases „ ' 

thrown at students who attended . ne s u en 
the first day of UK’s summer 1 ^ 

orientation program. wxU be ,ke 

The program, in its eighth Other s 
year, was offered Monday vvas w orthv 
through Wednesday to transfer ou * w 

students from UK’s community an( l simply 
college system. 

Beginning next Tuesday, ap- 
proximately 3,500 freshmen will 
be on campus to take part in 
the program. 

During the program, various 
UK officials lecture students 
about studying. staying on cam- 
pus during weekends, the prob- 
lems of University living 

Ken Brandenberg, Assistant 
Dean of Students, called the ar- 
rival of students upon the Lex- 
ington campus “the dawn of a 
new era in your lives." He cited 
the opportunities to relate to 
people of different backgrounds tucky. 

on campus. “The Umwisit* Under terms of the new con 
spares no expense in providing tract, workers have returner! to 
excellent facilities but in the fall time construction on the Uni- 
end. ” wba t you out of it is versity’s multi-million dollar 
up to you. ” structure. 

An official of UK's Gmimun- The new agreement provides 
ity College system, Stanley Wall, tor a 35- cent wage boost retro- 
tried to impress upon the stu- active to June 1, a 20-cent wage 
dents that they “must be cur- btxist and a 20-cent pension in- 
ious ... to obtain the best edu- crease Nov. 1, a 40- cent wage 
cation." He recommended that increase and a 5-cent health and 
learning and acquiring the abil- welfare boost next June 1 
ity to get along with people and another 40-cent v * in 
should be the main goals of the crease Nov. 1, l v . • >tal 

college experience. increase of $1.60 to k>.;ks per hour. 

Students participating com- Other projects affected by the 
merited that orientation spends strike were school con stmetion in 
"excess time on speeches that the Louisville area and the new 
don’t mean anything" and that state office building in Frankfort. 



Special Edition 

This special 40-page edition of the Kernel is being mailed to 
all incoming freshmen and transfer students to help newcomers 
to the University achieve some insight into the new environment 
they are about to enter. 

Besides the regular eight-page Kernel, two It- page sections - 
Campus Issues and Panorama -have been added. The Campus 
Issues section is designed to inform new students on the relevant 
issues at UK while the Panorama section often background on 
campus life. 



Strike Ends; 
Tower Work 
Resumes 



Members of the campus police "Emergency Squad’’ 
went through a crowd control training session Friday, 
complete with safety helmets and three-foot "batons/* 
Capt. Linton Sloan emphasized the session was "just 
another phase of training” and not preparation for any 
expected disturbances. 



Crowd Control Session 
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18-Year Olds May Not Get Vote Until 1971 



By WALTER GRANT 
College Press Service 

WASHINGTON (GPS)-Dt- 
spite President Johnson's sup- 
port of a constitutional amend 
Blent to lower the voting age to 
18. it is highly unlikely that 
young Americans will he truly 
accepter! as participants in the 
political process before 1971, at 
the very' earliest. 

The President, in a special 
message to Congress this week, 
said the time has come to signi- 
fy to the 12 million persons be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 21 
that they are "|>articipants, not 
spectators, in the adventure of 
self-government.” Johnson thus 
formally confirmed his support 
of a constitutional amendment 
designed “to grant our youth 
what we ask of them but still 
deny them— full and responsible 
participation in our American 
democracy.” 

A proposal to lower the voting 
age already has been sponsored 
by 44 Senators. Most observers, 
nevertheless, doubt that Congress 
will approve the constitutional 
amendment this year since 



present plans call for adjourn- 
ment the first week in August. 

The Senate subcommittee on 
constitutional amendments has 
held hearings on the proposal, 
but a spokesman for the subconr- 
mittee said an effort to send the 
amendment to the full Judiciary 
Committee failed last week due 
to the lack of a quorum He 
has said the subcommittee will 
not meet again before the middle 
of July, at the earliest. Even if 
it approves the amendment then, 
it would be almost impossible 
for the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee— which is overloaded with 
conservatives— and the full Con- 
gress to act on it in the busy 
two or three weeks before the ex- 
pected adjournment date. 

To be effective, the amend- 
ment woidd have to be approved 
by a two-thirds vote in both the 
House and the Senate, and then 
be ratified by three-fourths of the 
states. Since all but three of the 
state legislatures will be in ses- 
sion in early 1969, if Congress 
does not approve the amendment 
this year, many of the legislative 
bodies may not have a chance 



to ratify it until they meet in 
regular session again in 1971. 

Governors of states where the 
legislature meets only hiannually 
could, of course, call special legis- 
lative sessions to ratify the 
amendment, but this would be a 
great expense to the states, and 
therefore is improbable. 

In addition to these obstacles, 
the amendment may face con- 
siderable opposition by some of 
the states, if not by Congress. 
Opponents of extending the right 
to vote to 18-year-olds are ex- 
pected to emphasize two major 
arguments: 

► The recent wave of student 
demonstrations indicates that 
young people between the ages 
of 18 and 21 lack maturity and 
are not ready for the political 
process. During the Senate hear- 
ings on the amendment, opo- 
nents argued that thedemonstra- 
tions prove young people “are 
prone to take an extreme point 
of view and push their ideas to 
the exclusion of all others. " 
k The states should retain the 
power to set the voting age. 

Behind most of the opposition. 



of course, is the fear of poli- 
ticians that they will be voted 
out of office if additional mil- 
lions of young people are given 
the right to vote. Some observers 
already have pointed out that 
President Johnson did not sup- 
ixirt the amendment until after 
he decided to drop out of poli- 
tics, and he still waited so late 
that it is unlikely Congress will 
have time to act on it this year. 

Presently, only two states — 
Kentucky and Georgia— have 
lowered the voting age to 18. 
Alaska and Hawaii, when enter- 
ing the Union, set the voting 
age at 19 and 20, respectively. 
Proposals to lower the voting 
age have been introduced at one 
time or another in most of the 
states, but have either never 



reached the ballot or have failed. 

Most of the arguments in fa- 
vor of extending the vote to 18- 
year-olds were outlined in the 
President's special message to 
Ckmgress. 

“Throughout our history as a 
young nation,’’ Johnson said, 
"young people have been called 
upon by the age of 18 to shoulder 
family responsibilities and civic 
duties identical with their elders. 
At the age of 18, young Amer- 
icans are caller! upon to bear 
arms and “are treated as adults 
before many courts of law and are 
held responsible for their acts. 

He also emphasized, “The age 
of 18, far more than the age of 
21, has been and is the age of 
maturity in America — and never 
more than now.” 



DeBoor 

Laundry & Dry Cleaning 

ONE HOUR DRY CLEANING 
ONE DAY SERVICE 

Next to the Coliseum 

Phone 255-4455 

We have been serving UK students for 30 years 

" GIVE US A TRY " 



ACLIJ Criticizes Students, 
Faculties, Administrations 

College Press Service 

NEW YORK (CPS) — The American Civil Liberties Union issued 
a strong statement on campus demonstrations this week which 
criticizes students, faculties, and administrations alike. 

The statement Cl ills for a re- (j u . m ist reat ment of cont VO% M si.tl 
view of the structure and internal faculty members, 
relations of the university on The ACLU charges that pas- 
every campus, and says univer- sivt , faculties have allowed most 
sities should involve all con- Q f th e power in the university 
cerned groups in the develop- to pass into the hands of the ad- 
ment and execution ot academic ministration, and “the adminis- 
policy at every level. The state- tration has been only too ready 
ment is the result oi a survey of to accept this |x>wer and to exer- 
recent campus disruptions by the cise it in an essentially man- 
ACLU s Academic Freedom Com- agerial way, with little regard 

for the characteristic intellectual 
In its sweeping indictment, a nd social realities of academic 
the statement says, “On many )ife |t is a significant fact that 
campuses there have been grave ma ny university administrators 
violations of the principles of are as much at home on the boards 
sound academic governance by 0 f large corporations and in the 
administrations which have de- upper echelonsof the bureaucracy 
nied students reasonable partici- as they are on their own 
pation in matters of university campuses.” 

policy in which their interests The statement levels a bitter 
have been clearly involved, by attack against administrations 
faculties which have been indif- which have called police onto 
ferent to the needs and aspira- their camp uses to break up stu- 
tions of students, and by stu- { jent protests. “The invitation 
dents who by various actions Q f c ivi| authorities onto the cam- 
have interfered with the processes p US endangers the autonomy of 
of teaching, learning, and the institution, and should be 
right to free speech. resorted to only when all other 

The civil liberties group, how- avenues have failed and then 
ever, admitted that anexamina- preferably under strict procedur- 
tion of the conditions which have a ) m | es laid down and agreed 
triggered demonstrations shows to by administration, faculty, and 
that in a majority of cases stu- students,” the statement says, 
dents have had a prima facie 
justification for their concern, if 17 J .• 

not for their manner of express- MldaUCatlOn i^jOSI 
ing it. As examples, the state- 

ment points out that students Uf) 50 PerC€Ilt 
have protested against compul- 1 
sory ROTC, the suspension of f n 

politically active students, the * , ,, c 

neglect of black student,, and , £f ord ( m « to ,' he U .. S 

ot Education, the nation s an- 

nual investment in its schools 



Welcome New UK Students, Staff, Faculty! | 

For quick service . . . quality gasoline unconditionally guaranteed g 
. . . and the lowest prices . . . stop and see us. “ 
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FARMER Lincoln - Mercury 

East Main at Woodland Open 6:30 to 9:00 — 6 days a week 



is expected to increase by near- 
ly 50 percent during the next 
decade. 

In its annual projection of 
school data, the Office estimates 
that expenditures will be more 
than S70 billion by the school 
year ending June 1977, compared 
with $48.5 billion in 1966-67 

U.S. Education Commissioner 
Harold Howe II explained that 
these estimates are based on the 
assumption that enrollment will 
continue to increase in high 
schools and colleges and that 
the expenditures per student will 
continue to rise at all levels 
of education at approximately 
the same rate as in the past 
ten years. 

Howe said that the projec- 
tions indicate a significant shift 
in the allocation of public schirol 
funds over the next decade. The 
shift will result mainly from larger 
teaching staffs, greater use of 
subprofessionals such as teacher 
aides, increased costs of educa- 
tional materials and salary hikes. 

At the college and university 
level, spending to educate each 
student is expected to advance 
sharply as a result of rising en- 
rollments and increasing costs per 
student. 



i 
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^""“Arts 



The Fantasticks 
Illuminate Park 



By D. C. M(X)RE 

The Jenny Wiley Summer Music Theatre, located in Jenny Wiley 
State Park near Prestonsburg, opened their summer season by- 
presenting an illuminating production of a decade favorite “The 
Fantasticks.” 

This musical comedy— which seems to he a real crowd pleaser— 
is done time and time again across the country and is |)erhaps 
one musical comedy that in the future will be revived many times. 

The musical comedy written by Tom Jones and Harvey Schmitt 
is a carefully selected arrangement of traditional theatrical motifs. 

Some of the motifs that can be found are; use of Shakespearean 
language style, a story drawn from the romance tradition, and 
stock characters. Yet the musical comedy remains fresh in nuxlern 
humor and song. 

The Jenny Wiley Music Theatre, using these motifs and many 
others, offered their version of “The Fantasticks” to the audience. 

The main plot involves two lovers. Matt (Larry Pauley) and 
Louisa (Eileen Barnett Bittman), who think that their fathers 
(Hucklebee and Bellamy) object to their romance. In fact it is the 
fathers that provide the fuel for the romance to keep going. But 
alas the reality of romance turns into fantasy, suggesting the fan- 
tasy found in Shakespear's Midsummers Night s Dream. 

To surround the plot with fantasy there were songs and illusion- 
ary characters who symbolized romance, fakery, evil, and blindness 
to reality. 



Crucible Cant 



In this rehearsal scene from “The Cru- 
cible” the pain, fear, and deep faith 
caused by the Salem witch trials is 
shown as a clear sign of pending danger. 



Opportunity In Crucible 



Historical Drama Staged 
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Some of the songs that symbolized these were “Try to Remem- 
ber,” "Metaphor,” “Rape Song” and “I can see It.” Some of the 
illusionary characters that were symbols were El Callo (Julius 
Kukurugya), The Mute (Elaine Eckstein), Henry (Tim Steffa) and 
Mortimer (Henry Zingg). 

All theses songs and characters formed an esthetically sound 
production, but it was El Callo who drove the performance and 
commanded most of the attention especially when he s v ang “Try 
to Remember. ” 

As usual the plot had a happy ending and the boy and girl 
lived happily ever after, leaving the feeling that there are still 
illusionary characters left somewhere. 

However the musical theatre group that did “The Fantasticks” is 
an unusual one to be found in the rural area where Jenny Wiley 
State Park is located. 

From all appearances there is nothing to suggest that there is 
a musical group located in these Eastern Kentucky mountains 
that offer such high professional quality. But the group is there 
and will be doing musical theatre for the rest of the summer in a 
beautiful amphitheatre that provides a natural mountain setting 
plus acoustics. 

If anyone is going to be in this area, seeing The Jenny Wiley 
Summer Music Theatre perfonti might be an illuminating exper- 
ience, as was their production of “The Fantasticks.” 



The Centennial Theatre will 
present for their second produc- 
tion Arthur Miller’s “The Cruci- 
ble.” 

This play, which is one of the 
few great American historical dra- 
mas and one of the favorite of 
theatrical groups, offers to the 
theatre one of the most challeng- 
ing plays ever written for the 
American Theatre. 

Why the play is challenging 
is interesting. 

The play offers a unique op- 
portunity for the actors to devel- 
op strong characters and an op- 
portunity for the technical side 
of the theatre to unload all their 
creative effort in producing an 
accurate historical staging. 

It offers even more in the 
realm of ideas. Making these 
abstract ideas concrete is the most 
challenging opportunities of all. 

The plot of the play, which 
is set against the background of 
the salem witch trials, deals with 



Odd Couple Good-For First Time 



By D. C. MOORE 

“The Odd Couple”, now 
show ing at TurflandCinema-On- 
Th e- M a 1 1 , is stocked f u 1 1 of la ughs 
the first time around. 

But on second viewing, the 
movie would seem rather dull 
and common place mainly for 
the reason that it is nothing more 
than a highly evolved form of 
situation comedy— The kind of 
comedy that has invaded the 
American Theatre, movies and 
television. 

This does not suggest that 
the movie is entirely bad. Quite 
the contrary. 

“The Odd Couple” is an ex- 
citing movie with an unusual 
situation. The situation comes 
when one divorced man and one 
who is about to be divorced 
get together and live in an eight 
room apartment. One of the di- 



vorced men becomes a bossy wife 
type. 

These two divorced men, 
played by Jack Lemmon and 
Walter Matthau are probably the 
best in the business at this kind 
of rush-gag comedy with Lemmon 
becoming the bossy wife type 
and always wanting to know why 
Walter Matthau is late for dinner. 

The comedy situation is per- 
fect for the fast line comedy 
that Niel Simon has brought to 
the screen. 

But in all of Simon’s work 
there is that lightness that is 
obvious and the result is a man- 
ufactured product using all the 
old worn theatrical comedy tricks 
to get laughs. 

Although the manufactured 
comedy is not obvious in the film 
version of “The Odd Couple, 
there are certain aspects visible. 



One is the constant poker game, 
another is the limited number of 
working sets. Both aspects limit 
the mobility of the movie. But 
none of these aspects take away 
the pure entertainment from the 
movie. 

The entertainment comes from 
watching the combined talents 
of Matthau and Lemmon which 
made the movie possible from 
such a limited beginning. 

From the time Jack Lemmon 
trys to kill himself to the time he 
moves in with two english models 
who happen to love his sensi- 
tivity, “The Odd Couple works 
wonders for the institution of mar- 
riage and what could happen, 
when two divorced men divorce 
each other. 

The movie like the subject 
matter might be dull second time 
around. 



what man will believe and what 
he can be subjected to when fear 
replaces rational thinking. 

John Proctor (who will be 
played by William Hayes) is final- 
ly subjected to torment because 
he is a rational man and does not 
actually believe in the nonsense 
that surrounds the witch trials 
and the superstitions that 
abound. Still, Proctor is con- 
victed of a crime based upon 
lies and not fact. He is then 



faced with a choice of life or 
death and this is what the play 
is all about . . . the test of a 
man in a dark period. 

The Centennial Theatre will 
bring all its professional abilities 
to bear on this production and 
will try to meet the opportuni- 
ties that this historical drama 
offers . 

The play will run July 4-9. 
Reservations can be made by 
calling University extension 2929. 
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P.S. Curly-haired undergrads, girls and boys, will 
find top-grade fashions at both Graves-Cox locations, 
Downtown on Main, just west of Limestone and in 
Turfland Mall. . . . There's a good old Summer Sale 



going on now 



Kentucky Typewriter Service 



SALES — SERVICE — RENTALS 



OLIVETTI-PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS AND ADDING MACHINES 
ADLER ELECTRIC AND MANUAL TYPEWRITERS 
ADDO-X-ADDING MACHINES — PRINTING CALCULATORS 
CARBON PAPER AND RIBBONS 



Phone 252-0207 
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To ALL FRESHMEN and PARENTS 



As you come to the UK campus you will be seeing and hearing a lot 
about the merits of buying your books and supplies from this or that 
book store. Everyone recognizes the savings that can be had by purch- 
asing USED BOOKS, and each store at UK has SOME used books for 
SOME courses; however, we want to make it quite clear . . . 

The KENNEDY Book Store HAS MORE USED BOOKS FOR MORE 
COURSES THAN ANY OTHER STORE SERVING UK STUDENTS! . . . 
NO STORE SELLS AT LOWER PRICES THAN KENNEDY'S . . . thus, 
KENNEDY BOOK STORE WILL SAVE MORE STUDENTS MORE 
MONEY THAN ANY OTHER STORE. 



To ALL UK STUDENTS 

RESERVE YOUR BOOKS NOW! 

at 

KENNEDY BOOK STORE 



Simply specify on this form the courses you will be taking and either 
GOOD USED or NEW BOOKS as you specify will be bagged and wait- 
ing for you when you come to the campus. No deposit required. ... All 
books are guaranteed correct for your courses. 



Compare — to see which store has More Used Books! KENNEDY'S 

If you come to campus this summer and choose to purchase your books for the Fall semes- U \ 

ter, we will be prepared to supply you with the required books and supplies for each course 

you will be taking. All you will need is the course number. We will gladly accept your checks, RR I® 

money orders and travelers checks. fvl Vr Im E 

We stock official UK Textbooks guaranteed correct for your courses. USED 

: BOOKS 

E* \ I !/• Jrn <>pj 

MORE sDace (the larqest colleae store in Kentucky) T t £K a 



Kennedy Book Store Has More! 



' MORE 



MORE 

MORE 

MORE 

MORE 

MORE 

MORE 

MORE 

MORE 

MORE 

MORE 



space (the largest college store in Kentucky) 
check-out lanes (for special service) 
experience (17 years serving UK students) 
art, architecture and engineering supplies 
paperback books (for required or leisure reading) 
phonograph records (foryour listening pleasure) 
notebooks and wirebound books (better note taking) 
study aids and outlines (for better grades) 

UK sweatshirts and T-shirts 
health and beauty aids 
UK novelties and souvenirs 



Nobody will appreciate your business more than 

KENNEDY BOOK STORE 



405 SOUTH LIMESTONE STREET 



Across from the Student Center 



Department 



Course Number 



Section No. 



I prefer □ GOOD USED □ NEW BOOKS 
Reserved books will be held through August 27, 1968 



Fold on dotted line 



FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 1189 
LEXINGTON, KY. 



BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 



-POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY- 



KENNEDY BOOK STORE 

405 South Limestone Street 
Lexington, Kentucky 40508 



Fold on dotted line 



NAME ... 

(Please print) 



HOME ADDRESS 



CITY STATE 



SIGNATURE 



Approximate pick-up date 
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No New AD Soon— ("handler 



Conti nurd from Pagr One 

anyone else right now, ” he added. 

Mr. Chandler emphasized that 
he is in no hurry. He said he 
had received a letter from Tim 
Futrell, the viee president of the 
UK Student Government, repre- 
senting 15,000 students and ask- 
ing for quick action on appoint- 
ing a new AD. 



‘‘I don’t think he represents 
15.000 students, Mr. ('handler 
said. "He’s just in a great hurry 
. . . I’ve been interested in UK’s 
athletic program for 52 years, 
! don’t want him to be hurry- 
ing me; he's putting the 'msh- 
act’ on. 

"We ought to take time and 



do a good job, Mr. Chandler 
concluded. 

Dr. Ralph Angelueci, chair- 
man of the UK Athletics Board, 
said he had no idea as to what 
action must now be taken or 
when it will be taken. He specu- 
lated that the search for a new 
AD might have to start from 
scratch. 



Parking Structure Contract Let 



A contract for Parking Struc- 
ture No. 2 at UK has been granted 
to the Foster and Creighton Co. 
of Nashville, Tenn., who pre- 
sented a low bid of $1,943,600. 

The state issued a work order 
to the company calling for con- 
struction to begin within 10 days 
and for completion by August, 
1969. 

Parking Structure No. 2 will 
be located in the east-central 
area of the campus between Clif- 
ton and Hilltop Avenues adjacent 
to Rose Street. 

The new structure, with four 



levels, will have space for 756 
cars and will house the univer- 
sity’s central telephone exchange 
in the basement. 

Parking Structure No. 2 is 
among three planned for UK to 
relieve an acute parking prob- 



lem. Structure No. 1 is now under 
construction on the south side 
of campus. Plans for the third 
structure are underway and the 
proposed site is the north side 
of Euclid Avenue near the Coli- 



NER Distributes WBK Y Program 



"John Jacob Niles: A Self- 
Portrait," a half-hour radio pro- 
gram produced at the Univer- 
sity’s educational radio station, 
WBKY-FM, is being distributed 



Save 15 °Jo 

On Dry Cleaning 

With this Ad. 

Shirts — 5 for $1.23 



— at — 



CROLLEY CLEANERS 



116 W. Maxwell 



Phone 255-4313 



GOOD QUALITY WORK 



The Miriseh Corporation Presents 

Steve McQueen 
Fuye Dunaway 



815 Euclid 266-2174 



nationally by NER, National Ed- 
ucational Radio. 

The program consists of songs 
performed by Mr. Niles in concert 
on the University campus on his 
75th birthday, plus remarks he 
made about his life and music. 

His comments were edited 
from a three-hour interview by 
the producers, Kate Kennedy and 
Don Wheeler. Miss Kennedy is a 
senior from Connersville, Ind., 
majoring in Radio-TV- Films; 
Wheeler is manager of WBKY. 




Out Of 
Her Tree ? 



Kernel Photos by Schley 



Not quite. UK coed Sarah McDonald ex- 
plains simply that studying in trees is 
“very comfortable." What was she study- 
ing? Some works of Rousseau’s for a 
literature class on— what else? — returning 
to nature. 



IBM Bans Discrimination 




International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. (IBM) in Lexing- 
ton has announced it will no 
longer do business with realtors 
who discriminate in property 
sales. 

Since the company guarantees 
the sale of any employe’s home 
when he is transferred, the de- 
cision is expected to affect the 
entire Lexington real estate mar- 
ket. 

The announcement was re- 
ceived in a letter from C. F. 
Vough, vice president-manufac- 
turing, to First Security National 



Bank and Trust Co. which acts 
as the company’s agent in listing 
homes for sale underlBM’slionie 
guarantee plan. 

Mr. Vough, s letter said "IBM 
policy is to utilize only those 
realtors who provided their ser- 
vices to prospective purchasers 
without discrimination . . . be- 
cause of race, color, religion or 
national origin. " 

Relating to the IBM letter, 
Lexington realtor Ben Story' Jr. 
said, “This is the end of dis- 
crimination in housing in Lex- 
ington.” 
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Vough said that his letter 
didn’t represent a change in 
IBM’s policy. “It is just an effort 
on our part to show support 
for Kentucky’s open-housing 
law." 



CLASSIFIED 



To place a claaalfled phone UK 
extenalon 2319 or atop In nt the of- 
fice, 111 Journallim, from 8 to noon, 
1 to >, Monday through Friday. 

Rate i are $1.25 for M worda, 93 for 
three consecutive Inaertlona of aamo 
ad or $3.75 per weak. DcadUna la 11 
a.m. day prior to pnbllcaUon. 

No advertisement may olto race, re- 
ligion or national origin aa a quali- 
fication for renting rooma or for em- 
ployment. 



FOR SALE 



FOR SALE — Golf clubs, brand new, 
still in plastic covers. Sell for half. 
Phone 278-6320. llJtf 



1960 — 10'x40’ 2-bedroom trailer; oil 
heat, air-conditioned. Lots or desk 
and book space; $1650. 252-4120. 3J 1 1 



FOR RENT 



FOR RENT — One bedroom furnished, 
2 bedrooms unfurnished Apts. With- 
in walking distance of University, 
off Waller Ave. 233-1630. 3J13t 




NOW AT 
2. 4, 6, 8, 10 



EARLY BIRD MATINEE 
1:30 2 00 p.m 

MON Thru FRI. 
f Except Holiday t) 

All Scot* 60c 



Who can put a price tag 
on a good climbing tree? 

Or on a campsite, cool 
and shady beside a 
stream full of fish? 

The beauty of southern 
forests . . . the enjoyment 
they provide ... are price- 
less. Therefore, they 
must be protected. By 
you— by me. By being 
careful— and by remem- 
bering: Nature's not for 
sale. 














Several UK students are par- 
ticipating in the “Tutoring In 
The Arts” program, aimed at 
bringing the arts to underprivi- 
leged children. Ann Dunbar(left) 
displays a few modem dance 
movements — to the delight of one 
youngster— and helps a small girl 
string macaroni beads (right). 
Another UK coed, Debby Byron 
(above) had the tutoring process 
reversed when a young boy gave 
her a few instructions on playing 
the guitar. 
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Children Offered "Tutoring In Arts ’ 



Continued from Page One volve several special interest pro- project a Karate expert detnon- 

phere of the weekly community J ects - F° r instance, two In- strated his skills to the children, 
center meetings. donesian students demonstrated “Tutoring in the Arts” is 

One of the problems confront- native dances to the children, scheduled to end with the Uni- 
ing the program is that many During the first week of the versity’s summer term, 
children come to the center just 
to see what is going on and 
have no real interest in partici- 
pating with the group. Until these 
children decide to take part, pro- 
gress will be difficult, according 
to Mr. Dalton. 

At the East End Center inter- 
ested children are now attending 
regularly. 

The program has tried to in- 
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METRO-GOl.DWYN MAYER PRESENTS AN EVERETT FREEMAN PRODUCTION 



DORIS DAY- ROBERT MORSE 
TERRY-TH0MAS-PATR1CK O’NEAL 



AT EXACTLY 5:27 P.M. 

NEW YORK WENT OUT LIKE A LIGHT. THIS IS 
THE STORY OF WHAT HAPPENED IN 
THE DARK. ONLY THE NAMES HAVE BEEN 
CHANGED TO PROTECT THE PEOPLE WHO 
DIDN'T GET HOME TO SLEEP. 
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Directory. 
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on the Zip Map in the 
business pages of your 
phone book. 
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Welcome Students 

Be Sure To Shop At The 



UNIVERSITY 
BOOK STORE 



The Official UK Textbook Center 



Please Print 



Name 



USE OUR CONVENIENT 
BOOK LAY-AWAY PLAN 

Fill out the form and send it to 
us and your books will be ready 
and waiting for you when you 
arrive on campus this Fall. 

• You will save 25% by get- 
ting first chance at the used 
books. 

• Save time by having us lo- 
cate your books before you 
return to campus. 

• If you change your sched- 
ule you can return the books 
for a refund. 



Be sure of getting He cor- 
rect text and supplies at the 
official UK textbook cen- 
ter. 



Home Address 



State 



When will you arrive on 
campus to pick up books 

Signature 



BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the U.S. 



Postage will be Paid by — 

UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE 
Student Center 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 





FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 18 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


J 



List the courses you will be taking . . . 

DEPARTMENT COURSE NO SECTION NO. 



Do you prefer . . . □ New Books □ Used Books 



UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE 

In The Student Center Building 

Owned and operated EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE STUDENTS, Faculty and Staff of 

the University of Kentucky 
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Campus Issues 
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The Draft , Greeks , 



Academic Freedom , 
SDS, Black Students , 



* uiwvt 
wtcitxJ 



S'** M 






... all of these are major is- 
sues on the University campus, is- 
sues which both new and old stu- 
dents should be well aware of and 
well informed upon. In this section. 
Kernel staff writers have trieel to 
analyze these issues and more. Aca- 
demic freedom and its struggle at 
UK, the role of UK’s black stu- 
dents, SDS— exactly what is it?, 
the position of the Greek system on 
campus, graduate school and the 
draft, the nature of protests at UK, 
a look at Student Government, 
the student trustee and how it 
evolved . . . it’s all here in Cam- 
pus Issues. 
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Oswald Fought For Academic Freedom 



By GUY MENDES 

“ Universities exist to promote in a respon- 
sible manner the free and open investigation 
of ideas and the discussion of ideas however 
controversial they may be. ” 

John W. Oswald, February of 1968 

Academic freedom exists at the University. 

It has waged and continues to wage a tedious 
struggle against conservative elements in a conserva- 
tive state, but it does exist, mainly through the efforts 
of one man— John W. Oswald, sixth president of the 
University. 

Dr. Oswald has, time and again, come to the de- 
fense of students and faculty members who have exer- 
cised their freedoms and have consequently been at- 
tacked for doing so by forces outside the University. 

All the while defending them, Dr. Oswald made 
it known that although he or the University might 
not agree with what was being advocated, he would 
fight to protect the right for it to be said. 

Nevertheless, criticism was directed back at Dr. 
Oswald and the University for being the powers behind 
anti-war demonstrations, the radical, left-wing student 
group— the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) 
and a campus speaking engagement by known Com- 
munist. 

The pressures leveled on Dr. Oswald for his stand 
for academic freedom were thought by many to be of 
significant influence on his decision to resign as UK’s 



chief administrator and accept the number two position 
of the entire University of California system. 

The weeks immediately preceeding and immediately 
following Dr. Oswald s resignation on April 2 proved 
to be the biggest threat to his fight for total academic 
freedom at the University. 

In late January, the state legislature became extreme- 
ly concerned with upcoming events on the UK campus, 
mainly a state-wide conference on the war and the draft, 
a national meeting of SDS and a speaking engagement 
by known American Communist Herbert Aptheker. 

Several legislators began drumming up more-than- 
ready support for a resolution which they planned to 
introduce to impose a speakers' ban on the University. 
Raising the specter of Communism ami the threat of 
infiltration by subversives, enough support was sup- 
posedly gathered to pass the measure in the House 
of Representatives. 

As the support was buikling, Cov. Louie B. Nunn 
said legislation was not needed to limit speakers and 
that the various boards of trustees should determine 
who speaks and who doesn’t, but his statement did 
little to slow the impending passage of the bill. 

As the crisis drew to its climax, Dr. Oswald hastened 
to meet with the three legislators who were backing the 
resolution and convinced them not to introduce it. 

He released a statement which read, in part, "I 
disagree with the views of these students (SDS members 
who were joint spousors of the Conference on the War 
and the Draft)— I think they are dead wrong— but 1 
will uphold their right to express them, in the firm 



conviction that the way to combat error is with truth, 
not with suppression. 

"Some critics have said that they do not object to 
free speech, but that free speech shoukl not be allowed 
in a publicly owned place or on a University campus. 
But where should constitutional free speech be al- 
lowed more appropriately than in facilities owned by 
the people themselves and in their universities— par- 
ticularly their public universities. If we believe in free 
speech enough to protect it by our constitution, surely 
we believe it can most properly be exercised in those 
places our government provides.” 

The Conference on the War and the Draft came off 
on scheduled, with no disturbances, save one middle- 
aged picket who marched up and down with a sign 
thanking taxpayers for supporting a Communist effort. 

The SDS national council meeting, hekl the week- 
end prior to Dr. Oiwald’s resignation, drew much criti- 
cism Citizens did not like the idea of UK hosting 
hundreds of "unwashed hippie-types.” Because of the 
pressure, the administration slapped a press ban on 
the council meetings, allowing no one but SDS members 
and official guests. 

The ban did little but make the public more curious 
as to what the University was harboring behind closed 
doors. 

Rumors of a speakers' bau emerged once again, as 
Aptheker’s appearance approached. The govern was 
supposed to appear on television on the rnonung it the 
(xMiununist’s visit and announce an executive order 
banning Aptheker. But the ban never materialized and 
Aptheker spoke as scheduled, to over 1,000 listeners 

( uiitinut J on It, C ol. 1 
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up Up And Aware 

Students entering a university community in 1968 are indeed, as the 
old saying goes, entering the best days of their lives, but it is not 
because of such inane reasons as chasing girls, drinking beer and having 
fun. It is because students of today have such a golden opportunity 
to become aware. 

Through elementary and secondary schools, students allow them- 
selves to be trained to fit into a rigid system. They parrot information; 
few think or reason. The young students care little about being so 
molded, for their immature minds have better things to concentrate 
on such as the girl in the neighboring seat. 

But upon entering a large university, a student must mature to exist. 
If he doesn’t budget his time and money and generally run his life to 
some efficient degree, he is destined for a short stay at the university. 

With this maturity that is thrust upon him, with the realization 
that he will be out in the world in a few years, the student should 
begin to examine himself and his surroundings. 

He should learn to question— to ask “why,” a small word that can 
open many doors. And through his questioning he should become 
aware of the world around him. 

Whether it is on the classroom level, challenging a professor to 
explain a theory; or on the university level, asking why no Negroes 
play basketball at UK, or on the national level, searching for justifica- 
tions for what he believes to be a stupid war in Vietnam — the student 
should be looking for explanations to problems which are products of 
another generation. He should be looking for a better way, and pas- 
sionately believe one to exist. 

Too many of the parents of today’s students are among those who 
look upon such inquisitiveness as idealistic at best. Being the egotists 
that they are, certain members of the older generation contend that 
students do not have the experience older people do and solely because 
of lack of years are not qualified to offer solutions to the basic problems 
of our time. The elders cannot step back to view the troubled world 
which they, in part, helped create. They refuse to believe that if there 
is a better way, a young, inexperienced person would be the last person 
to think of it. 

Other members of the older generation— especially those in Kentucky— 
are more antagonistic in their views toward increased student activity, 
fearing a deep-rooted Communist plot. 

Some parents fear the same thing. For instance, the general good-bye 
speech which used to run something like, “You be good, and study hard 
. . . just remember how much it’s costing to send you to college . . . 
you better be a success,” now runs something like this: “Don’t get 
mixed up with any of those Communist students or professors.” This 
implies “Get in a fraternity, drink beer and chase girls — but play it 
straight.” 

This “red menace” attitude stems from an acute revulsion to dis- 
ruptive tactics resorted to by a very small minority of students. Students 
at Columbia and in Paris employ such tactics and immediately the cry 
arises that a total student revolution is in the making. 

Because of a handful of radicals, the average student is blackened 
by an unfair stereotype. Unless the older generation realizes that the 
majority of today s students are mature and responsible citizens and 
deserve a share in fonning the world in which they live, there may 
indeed be a student revolution. But it will have been provoked by an 
older generation which views students as it does the black man. 

Regardless of certain opinions on student activity, students entering 
the University of Kentucky not only have the opportunity, but also the 
responsibility to become aware. Though the subject of much criticism, 
thereexists at UK an atmosphere which permits students to ask “why?” 

Unfortunately, many UK students in the past have used “why” 
only in reference to the reasoning behind a lost basketball game. 
If students are to avoid the "seen and not heard” mold their elders 
would like to place them in, -they must accept the responsibility to 
become aware. 




Horatio On The Bridge 




That's A Lot Of Gap 



On behalf of psychologists and psychiatrists everywhere, the Kernel recently 
conducted a scientific experiment, the hypothesis of which was, “Yes Virginia, 
there is a generation gap. An entering freshman and a senior political science 
major were placed in a room where they carried on a conversation, which due 
to a slight lack of communication, was not overly long. 

As a public service tor all you gap watchers, the Kernel recorded that conversa- 
tion and now makes it public for the first time. 

Senior: When you enter school you should search out an organization which you 
can join and relate to . . . not only to decrease the dehumanization of the multiver- 
sity, but to promote your awareness. 

Freshman: Yeah, that sure sounds good. What fraternity are you in? 

Senior: A fraternity wasn t exactly what I had in mind. I was speaking more 
along the lines of a group that is attempting to lift students out of their intellectual 
apathy. 

Freshman: What kinda parties do they have? 

Senior: I hey are not concerned with parties, they are more interested in gaining 
complete academic freedom. 

Freshman: Hey, I m catching on. Once they get all those academical freedoms, 
then they have the wild forties. 

Senior: Not quite. What about civil rights-orieuted groups? Do you want to help 
promote the black student at UK? 

Freshman: Yeah, I really woukl like to see UK get one of those seven toot 
colored boys (Mama told me to say' colored boy instead of nigger when 1 get to 
college) because it sure would help our basketball team. 

Senior: 1 don t think you d fit in quite well there . . , what about anti-war 
groups; how do you feel about United States’ involvement in Vietnam? 

Freshman: Oh, I'm not worried about that, I’ve got asthma. Besides, Mama 
told me not to get mixed up with any of those Communists and hippies. 

Senior. Listen, I know what you need. I know a few jieople who get together 
on weekends and have informal discussions and bull sessions off campus. I think 
you coukl learn a lot in that type of situation. 

Freshman: That sounds good, but it'll have to wait awhile because I haven't 
got my false ID finished yet. They're tricky things to make, but as soon as I'm 
finished I'll be ready for any off campus bull session. 

Senior: I don't think you see my point. Just what are you after in college? 

Freshman: Well for one thing, I'd like to get a fraternity pin so I can attract 
all the girls. Did you say you weren't in a fraternity? 

Senior: I’m a member of Phi Beta Kappa, but we don’t have pins, just keys. 

Freshman: To girls’ rooms? 

Senior: I don’t think you . . . 

Freshman: Wow, that s better than a pin. What kinda pledgeship do you have? 

Senior: We don't seem to be talking on the same level. I think . . . 

Freshman: That really sounds great. Can I join up now? Only one thing- 1 don’t 
want you for my big brother ... I can't talk to you too well. 
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TIIE KENTUCKY KERN El 



UK’s Blacks 



Persistent Voiees 
And Organization 
. . . At White UK 



philosophical and moral speculation is 
past: certainly, the clay ot passive re- 
sistance is past. It shall Ik* largely your 
task, white America, to resolve the “black 
Frankenstein you have created ... It 
shall he your task, your moral commit- 
ment, and |ierchance your sell-preserving 
duty to resolve the social inequities that 
exist in black and white America ... I 
am enraged and in want of many ans- 
wers . '. . I |xise this question: I ask 
you, are we, rather will we. concentrate 
our eflorts on building a better Ameri- 
ca . . . or is the answer to he in build- 
ing a bigger and better graveyard? 

Willing To Die' 

“I would much rather have my equality 
through the peacetul and nonviolent tac- 
tics that Dr. King loved and lived so 
dearly. But if you would rather die in 
keeping me a slave, then I am willing 
to die in having my freedom. 

Ilis face always a masque reflecting 
the trials of his people (see picture on 
page nine). Turner has spoken loudly, 
persistently and often, as has Berry, in an 
effort to awaken awareness not only among 
their own people, Ixit among white stu- 
dents at UK. 

“As an aware black man, I walk this But all tcx> often, they agree, it falls 
land in a state of rage . . . white Ameri- <>n sympathetic, but nonetheless deaf 
ca, white Kentucky, white Lexington, and ears. 

alas, white UK, the day of high-fal lootin' With the obviously sincere efforts of 
rhetoric is past; the day of academic UK President I)r. John Oswald, the BSU 



By LIZ W ARD 

With two persistent voices and the 
|M»wer of organization, black students 
on the University campus Iregan an ar- 
duous and, in the long run, not too 
rewarding task directed toward bettering 
their position as students and human 
beings at UK. 

Organized last year under the banner 
of the “Black Student Union, and with 
the able leadership of President Theodore 
Berry. l'K black students set forth an 
impressive program which included elimi- 
nation ot discrimination in UK-approved 
housing, recruitment of black athletes and 
faculty members and the establishment 
of a course in Afro-American history. 

They got one. for sure— the history 
course— and BSU leaders agree that they 
made some progress in all the areas en- 
compassed by their program. 

But there remains much to lx* done. 

Just how much is left undone is best 
reflected in the hurt-angry, carthily elo- 
quent words of Bill Turner, spoken be- 
fore a hushed audience at Focus tiS 
shortly after the assassination of Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr 



Kernel Photo by Howard Mason 

Two Bitch In s— dialogues on the black student 
at UK — have been held on the Student Center 
Patio. Black students, such as the ones above 
addressed large crowds at the Bitch In’s and asked 
that UK shun its discriminatory attitudes. 



over Oswald s leadership will have much 
to «io with progress in this area. 

Where To Now? 

Where the BSU goes from here is 
somewhat of a question mark 

Certainly, its members will continue 
to keep watch on those things which 
they have accomplished: and they will 
continue to strive toward fulfilling those 
aims which have, so lar, eluded them. 

But just how far they can go will 
dejxnid ultimately as Turner said, on 
white America, white Kentucky, white 
Lexington, and, alas, white UK. 

White students must hx>k into them- 
selves and search out bigotry and racial 



The housing dilemma has lx*en 
remedied somewhat by requiring landlords 
wishing to rent to UK students to sign 
a statement saving they will not dis- 
criminate against black students. Plans 
include a committee to go into the com- 
munity and see that this statement is 
being upheld. 

The course in Afro-American history 
will be taught, beginning in the fall. 
Open to junior and senior students as a 
three-credit elective, it will have the 
designation as :100. anew term to identi- 
fy courses not under the regular uirri- 
culum. 
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Recruitment of black atheletes and fa- 
culty members is at a virtual standstill. 
Despite efforts of the BSU and the Lex- 
ington- Fayette County Human Rights 
Commission, no really earth- shaking gains 
have been made in the way of definite 
contract signings. But administrators 
maintain that progress is being made in 
these areas. Manv believe that who takes 
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fellow black students, help upgrade the 
opportunities of blacks— not just college 
students, but black piople in general. 

Most of all, everyone— not just a few 
"liberals” and the BSU — must learn to 
feel rather than tear, love rather than 
hate, res|x?ct rather than resist, and act 
rather than hope 



Con front at ions 


University president John Oswald (above) met 
with members of the Black Students Union (BSU) 
on several occassiuus during the Spring semester 
to discuss the establishment of an Afro American 
history course, recruitment of black professors, 
students and athletes and other matters. At right, 
black students demonstrate outside uf a UK bas- 
ketball game to protest the lack of black basket- 
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ball players. 
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Student Government: 

Will It Be A Students' Government This Year ? 




in which he thought he could 
move SC "into areas of policy 
and service and away from petty 
issues." 

Divisiveness Reigned 

But for Student Government, 
the 1967-68 sc hool year proved to 
he one of divisiveness, anarchy, 
wastefulness, absurdity and il- 
legality. 

A president and his assembly 
divided, several attempts at abol- 
ishing Student Government, the 
failure of a guidebook to courses 
sponsored by SG, a candidate 
for SC representative elected un- 
der another name because her 
name was mi spelled on the ballot, 
and a presidential and representa- 
tive election declared invalid be- 
cause of irregularities in proce- 
dure were just a few of the 
things that contributed to the 
downfall of what was supposed 
to have been a progressive year. 

Cook's optimism was met by 
a major setback at his very first 
meeting. 

It was then that he announced 
an executive appointment of two 
students to act as ombudsmen, 
a student-staffed position which 
was to aid individual students 
with complaints about the ad- 
ministration, faculty or Student 
Government. 

Cook asked the assembly for 
advice on the matter and told 
the representatives the appoint- 



Hv GUY MF.NDES 

University student govern- 
ments, as a rule, tend to be power- 
less, unrepresentative organiza- 
tions which exist merely as status 
groups and as practice grounds 
for future politicians. 

Because of stagnation on most 
campuses, they receive little sup- 
port from the student body, with 
the majority of students being 
apathetic about a student gov- 
erning body. 

UK s Student Government, in 
the past, has varied little from 
the standard pattern. Only on 
a few occasions has it dived up 
to its stated aims— to represent 
student opinion, to provide 
needed services to students and 
to develop policies which affect 
all students. 

Instead, important issues fall 
to the wayside because of petty 
procedural debates, SG meetings 
will die due to lack of quorum 
several times during the year, 
and on a campus of nearly 15,000, 
a turnout of 1,000 is considered 
good in SG elections. 

SG s new president, Wally 
Bryan wants to move SG out 
of its ineffectiveness and is a 
student of energy and enthusiasm 
who, indeed, might be able to 
accomplish it. 

But last year at this same 
time,” SG President Steve Cook 
was preparing to begin the year 



Oliver (Cash Curry (left) defeated John Cooper 
(right) in SC’s presidential election last 
spring. 'After the election, Cooper filed a 
Tito I petition contesting the results and had his 
charges upheld when the UK Judicial Board 
ruled the election no good. Curry then de- 
cided not to run in the second election and 
withdrew his candidacy. 



Wallace's Book Store 

Sez: "If you are going to be a 
New FRESHMAN or TRANSFER 
student at UK and you are 
taking courses in: 

♦ EDUCATION 

♦ ENGINEERING 

♦ ANTHROPOLOGY 

♦ ART 

♦ CHEMISTRY 

you can buy USED TEXTBOOKS 
WITH GREATER SAVINGS at 

Wallace's Book Store 

where you get 

'more books for your money' 
from the largest volume used 
textbook dealers in Kentucky." 

See page 40 for your valuable textbook 
reservation form. 



SAVE from 
$1.50 to $4.35 
per course 
by buying 
USED Books 
at WALLACE'S 




Wally Bryan (left) and Tim Futrcll were 
r rj tdt elected last May as president and vice presi- 

* '** dent of next year's Student Government in 

IF/* r a special election after the original one was 

ft l Hilt invalid by the University Judicial 

Board. 



merits were only temporary un- 
til the (xisition could be estab- 
lished constitutionally. 

About half of the assembly 
opposed the creation of the po- 
sition and it failed to pass on 
two separate votes. Cook, not 
needing legislative approval of 
his action, made the apjxrint- 
ments anyway. 

Antagonism Began 

Immediately a rift between 
Qx>k and the assembly devel- 
oped. 

At the next meeting, the as- 
sembly again voted down a mo- 
tion to establish an ombudsman, 
but as Cook maintained, the re- 
presentatives had not voted to 
overrule his appointment, so the 
position stood. 

Those against the ombuds- 
man motion included the ma- 
jority of the SG rules commit- 
tee and Speaker of the House 
Oliver Kash Curry, who said 
the ombudsman position should 
be one filled by the administra- 
tion. not by students. 

The Kernel called for a stu- 
dent referendum on the matter, 
but the representatives were not 
sure they wanted a referendum 
and failed to pass such a motion 
at first. Finally a referendum 
was scheduled for mid-October. 
And, as it turned out, it proved 
to be one of the few times Stu- 
dent Government searched out 
and represented actual student 
opinion. 

Students were given the choice 
of having a student or admin- 
istration ombudsman or not hav- 
ing an ombudsman at all. When 
the votes were tallied, it was 
found that out of nearly 1,000 
students voting, 69.1 percent fa- 
vored a student* ombudsman. 

(A Kernel poll taken prior 
to the election found 71.8 percent 
of the students responding in 
favor of a student ombudsman.) 

After much ado, the student 
ombudsman |x>sition was estab- 
lished— but was not officially au- 
thorized until the following 
February . 

Ticket Referendum 

Another referendum was spon- 
sored by SG when, in the begin- 
ning of basketball season, stu- 
dents found they did not like 
a new ticket distribution plan. 
Students voted out the new plan 
and went back to the old system 
of seating students. 

In Febmary, 2,000 copies of 
a SG sponsored Student Guide 



to Courses and Instmctors were 
thrown out because they had 
failed to sell. Some 650 were sold 
during the first semester after SC 
had backed the estimated $3,500 
project. 

Also in Febmary, a coed was 
electee! under another name dur- 
ing SC representative elections. 
Elizabeth Oexmann, a member 
of the left-wing Student for a 
Democratic Society, was elected 
after her name was misspelled 
on the ballot as Ockerman — a 
prominent Lexington name. 

On three separate occasions 
in March, attempts were madeto 
abolish Student Government. Re- 
presentative Thom Fat Juui-a 
self-named "obstructionist" — 
tried to push a referendum call- 
ing for the abolition of SC at 
three successive meetings, but on 
each occasion he was ruled out 
of order. 

SG showed signs of coming to 
life in mid-May when it went 
on record as opposing UK’s new 
two-year compulsory' housing 
program. And a decision was 
made to appropriate funds, if 
necessary, to fight in court, the 
University's right to force stu- 
dents to live in dorms after their 
freshman year. But little has been 
said of the issue since that night. 

Election Rejected 

The final weeks of school 



proved disasterous for SG. Presi- 
dential and representative elec- 
tions were held, but afterwards 
were declared invalid by the Uni- 
versity judicial Board. 

In the election, O. K. Curry 
finished well ahead of the two 
other presidential candidates— 
John Cooper and Herbert Creech, 
the latter vowing to abolish SG 
if he were elected. 

But after the election, C<x>p- 
er and unsuccessful candidate 
for re-election as a representa- 
tive, Thom Pat Juul, filed peti- 
tions contesting the elections, 
charging there were discrepan- 
cies in the election procedures. 

The SC election committee 
reviewed the petitions and con- 
firmed certain discrepancies: that 
the election committee had been 
in excess of four, when the rules 
called for three; that the cut-off 
date for filing applications for 
candidacy was only five days 
prior to the election instead of 
the required two weeks; and that 
there was campaigning on the 
|X)1I fl<x>rs by both parties, vio- 
lating the election rules. 

J-Board Decided 

The elections committee ad- 
mitted the discrepancies but said 
it didn’t think they had any ef- 
fect on the outcome of the elec- 
tions. The committee sent the 
issue to the J-Board, a student- 
staffed body which acts on stu- 
dent matters, for final decision. 

The J-Board met for six hours 
and finally decided to declare 
the elections invalid. 

Curry , the winner of the first 
election, decided not to run in 
the second election. He said he 
was "academically, physically 
and mentally unable to endure 
the strain of another campaign. 

Curry gave his sup|x>rt to his 
running mate in the first election, 
Wally Bryan, who had easily 
won the vice presidential contest. 

Bryan chose Tim Futrell as 
his running mate and they easily 
won the second election — held 
only two days before final exams. 
The pair immediately pledged 
that next year’s SG would work 
on the "real campus issues’’ — 
such as the creation of an aca- 
demic review board, construction 
of student parking facilities, and 
fighting the rule requiring stu- 
dents to live in dormitories for 
two years. 

Whether Bryan and Futrell 
can give SG that much needed 
advancement, whether they can 
avoid the problems that have 
plagued SC officials in the past, 
whether they can truly make 
Student Government a students’ 
government, is a question which 
only time can answer. 



Now! Diamonds with 144 facets! 



THEY INTENSIFY 
NATURAL FIRE! 

LESS CHANCE OF 
CHIPPING OR DAMAGE! 

Actually 2 K times more 
sparkling 0 because it has 
86 more reflecting cuts! 
Acclaimed by the world’s 
leading gem experts as 
most brilliant diamond! 
See them in all the new 
designer settings in 14K 
white or yellow gold! 
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Student charge accounts are invited and are given special attention. Send 
for your charge application NOW and your account will be ready when you 



Discussion On The Patio 



The Student Center Patio has become the traditional campus discussion s|>ot since a student gave a speech on social- 
ism there two years ago. Since then the patio has hosted two “Bitch-In’s”— discussions on the Black Student at UK, 
several dialogues on the war in Vietnam, political debates and various other discussion-oriented activities. Gather- 
ings are usually held at noontime to gain exjnrsure to the largest number of students and faculty |>ossible. 



"Wild Natural Leather” 



On the left is Lou Ann Mattone, a UK student, wearing a double breasted, 
wrap around jumper of real leather closed by hardware handles. Sizes 5 to 13 
at 45 00. 



Your college fashion store in Lexington takes pride in your appearance and 
we want to serve you with the right clothes for classes, dates, proms, and all 
your special events. Come to Roland's where you're always welcome. 



On the right , Peggy Hatfield, a member of Alpha Delta Pi sorority, shows our 
real leather separates to wear together as an outfit or with other items. Sizes 
7 to 13 at 25.00 each. 



for Kentucky coeds 
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Struggle For Academic Freedom At I K Led Oswald 



Continued From Page ft 

About thiec weeks after he 
announced Itis resignation, Dr. 
Oswald was once again forcer! to 
come to a strong defense of aca- 
demic freedom. 

A Fayette County Crand Jury 
liad undertaken an investigation 
of SDS following the controversy 
surrounding the national meet- 
ing. Following the investigation, 
the jury' released a statement 
blasting the UK administration 
for allowing such a meeting on 
campus. 

The jury's report said the Uni- 
versity had swept the meeting 
“under the rug’’ by closing the 
doors, and it also charged that 
“an unwashed few” had “fla- 
grantly violated the Student Code 
of UK.’’ 

The report mentioned no 
names and made no charges or 
took any action besides the ver- 
bal slap on the wrist. 

But the report did delve into 
the University’s freedom. It said 
the Student Code should be re- 
vised to include some sense of 
moral responsibility and reccom- 



rnended that the Hoard of Trus- 
tees tuke a 

tees take “a closer look at per- 
sons in authority here and en- 
courage in the institution an at- 
titude more conn*atible with the 
desires of the alumni and the 
general public. 

This assertion caused Dr. Os- 
wald to deliver his “Nature of 
a University’ statement to the 
May meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, to explain what a uni- 
versity is all about and try to 
“clarify some misconceptions 
held by various individuals . . . 
and help broaden public under- 
standing,’’ as Dr. Oswald put it. 

“If Kentucky citizens expect 
the University to contribute to 
progress, ’ Dr. Oswald said, “our 
teachers and students must be 
permitted and encouraged to in- 
vestigate any theory, challenge 
any premise, engage in political 
and social debate, and express 
their dissent— without jeopardy 
to their academic careers— pro- 
vided their behavior is not in 
violation of the law and does 
not interfere with the normal 



operation of the educational pro- 
grams of the University. 

“NVe believe . . . only mis- 
conduct, not opinions, sltoukl 
make faculty and students liable 
to persecution or prosecution. 
When dissent, peaceful protest, 
free inquiry, and discussions are 
destroyed, there is not remedy 
left for errors but that of vio- 
lence,” the report further stated. 

Peaceful dissent was intro 
ducedon a large scale to the cam- 
pus in February of 1966 when 
about 25 pickets protester! the 
nation’s involvement in Vietnam 
before United States Ambassador 
Arthur Goldberg spoke here. The 
25 pickets were met by eggs 
thrown by opposite-minded stu- 
dents. 

Since then, there have been 
numerous protests, debates, dis- 
cussions and speeches on contro 
versial subjects, causing much 
criticism from throughout the 
state. 

The faculty members who 
have sympathized with protestors 
or who have joined demonstra- 
tions have received a large 
amount of the criticism. 



Hichard Butwell. director of 
the Patterson School of Diplo- 
macy and a noted scholar on 
Southeast Asia, spoke out on 
several occassions against the war 
In Vietnam. 

Butwell, who was criticized 
many times, decided to leave 
UK this spring to go to Ameri- 
can University in Washington 
D. C. Though many speculated 
the move was to get to a better 
climate, Butwell said the oppo- 
sition to his anti-war views was 
not the reason for his leaving. 

Recently when UK law pro- 
fessor Robert Sedler was one of 
a group of people challenging 
the establishment of the Ken- 
tucky Un-American Activities 
Committee, harsh criticism was 
leveled at him by Gov. Nunn. 

“For someone who is em- 
ployed by an institution sup- 
ported by the taxpayers’ money, ” 
said Nunn, “I am somewhat dis- 
tressed that he would become 
involved ... we are going to 
have to take a long hard look 
at some of the people to whom 
our youth are exposed.” 



Scdler and anot'u \ law 
professor, Lawreiuc ops. were 
earlier criticized lor counseling 
students on the draft. 

As John W. Oswald leaves, 
the University loses its champion 
for academic freedom. Though 
some say his successor will be 
along the same lines as Dr. Os- 
wald, there is speculation that 
a more conservative president 
will be chosen to appease the 
citizens of the state. 

But even if someone more 
conservative is chosen, there is 
doubt as to whether UK’s aca- 
demic freedom will be curtailed, 
because under the “umbrella of 
academic freedom” (as some of 
its critics call it), UK has pro- 
gressed into the 20th century 
and into the realms of higher 
education. 

Students and faculty mem- 
bers— liberals and conservatives 
alike— have become used to the 
privileges academic freedom af- 
fords, and they are not likely 
to accept easily any curtailment 
of those privileges. 



Fashionable Main Street East 
DOWNTOWN LEXINGTON 
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Oswald Demonstration Largest 



UK Has Protests— But On Small Scale 



The picketing— sometimes Protests against Central Intel- 
Hin- through slush and snow — was ligcnce Agency and Dow C hem- 

dent halted after several outings, how- ical Company recruiting both 

e at ever, because BSU deieded to were conducted with picketing 

ccur work in other areas. outside the recruiting stations, 

is it Several protests were carried (Dow is the largest manufacturer 
ises. out (hiring the last school year of napalm, the controversial flam- 

only against war-related activities on ing-gas bomb used in Vietnam.) 

d in campus. These protests were both un- 

rely The first such protest, though, excitingly orderly, 
lick- occurred in February, 1966. when The only “disorderly protest 
f 25 about 25 picketers protesting the occurred Nov. 6, 1967 when four 
war outside a speech by then students sat down in the door- 
vays U. N. Ambassador Arthur J. Gold- way ot a Defense Intelligence 
law- berg were met with eggs thrown Agency recruiter and refused to 
rl at by other students. move when so asked. 

This year students have been The four were carried out by 
tests tolerant of protests on the whole. Campus Police and were changed 
war. Discussions and arguments be- with breach of peace by the 
con- tween protestors and observers Lexington Police Court, 
how have occurred, but the picketers In addition to campus pro- 
Pres- welcome this. tests, more than 50 UK students 

a he Protest participants have participated in the nationwide 
ranged from what some people anti-war protest at the Pentagon 
lents tenn the hippie tyjx-s to law in November, with two students 
i the students and University proles- from here being arrested. 

2E sponsored' by ’toe^Peace *AcMon Individual Protest, 
ts of Group and the Students tor a Individual acts of protest too. 
Democratic Society, whose mem- have occurred to some extent 
who berships overlap in some cases. at UK. In November, lor exam- 
tion r* . pie, at least four students turned 

First I rotes! tizzies ill their draft cards to their se- 



A sit-in against recruiters from the Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA) last November 
was the only campus protest to end in a 
disorderly manner. Four of the demount ra tors 
refused to move from a doorway which they 
were blocking and were arrested. (See next 
page for related pictures) 



students into this fomi of politi- 
cal action and protests do have 
the forceful ness of demonstrating 
that so many people believe a 
certain thing strongly enough to 
protest for it. 

Perhaps protests fill a more 
basic and personal need, too, 
in a world of cold organization 
and bureaucracy— they allow stu- 
dents to become personally in- 
volved in a movement, relieving 
both personal and political frus- 
trations. 

Protests also allow an individ- 
ual student to make a moral 
stand for what he believes — 
whether acceptable or not. 

Undoubtedly there are ele- 
ments of what some people would 
call irresjionsible rebellion 
against any and all figures oi 
authority. 

* At any rate, however, it does 
not seem to be enough to dis- 
miss protests as being simply 
Communist-inspired, irresponsi- 
ble and hippie-type affairs or any 
of the other similar terms fre- 
quently used in describing them. 
Many serious students who have 
earnestly considered what they 
believe to be right are among 
the participants. 



Over 700 UK students demonstrated (above) in 
support of President Oswald last spring 
when they teamed lie was resigning. The 
crowd shouted “We want Oswald” and 
“Johnny O don’t go” and waved placards 
proclaiming their feelings for UK’s sixth 
president. Okie student burned his student 
ID in symbolic protest (right). 



Oswald 

Protest 



Kernel Photoi by Dick Ware 







One of the four UK students arrested during a demonstration against the Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA) last November is lifted gently into a waiting police 
ear. Unruffled, the student reaches around one of his captors and flashes the vie* 
tory sign of the New Left, puzzling an administration official who was on the 
scene. 



Defeat-Then A Comeback 



Political Groups 

Left, Right , Republican, Democrat-UK Has Them 




By DARRELL RICE 

Like most college campuses, 
UK has a full spectnim of stu- 
dent |x>litical groups, ranging 
from affilliates of the major 
parties to those on the far right 
and left. 

The current times have been 
called the hallmark of student 
activism. Several activist groups 
do operate at UK; however, the 
participation is normally limited 
to a relatively small percentage 
of students. 

Groups such as the Young 
Democrats and the Young Re- 
publicans operate mainly toelect 
their party’s nominees to local, 
state and national offices. They 
frequently invite political figures 
and candidates to speak on cam- 
pus. 

In addition there have been 
other factional groups at UK 
this year, such as those support- 
ing the presidential candidacies 
of Sen. Eugene McCarthy and of 
the late Sen. Robert F. Kennedy. 

These last two organizations 
have enjoyed above average stu- 
dent political participation, even 
to the extent of sending UK 
students to work iii the Indiana 
and Wisconsin primary cam- 
paigns. 

On the more "radical” po- 
litical fringe are groups such as 
the Students for a Democratic 
Society (SDS), the Young Amer- 
icans for Freedom (YAF) and 
the Richard M. Weaver Society. 

Right Wing Not Active 

YAF is a conservative-oriented 
group and has sponsored little 
activity recently. If the group is 
not dying out, it seems to be 
emphasizing a philosophical dis- 
cussion kind of at mo sphere for its 
members rather than serving as 
a base for activity. 

The general feeling of YAF 
members is that things are good 
enough the way they are, so why 
try to change them. YAF mem- 
bers have tended to be tradition- 
ally oriented in dress as well as 
in political ideology. 

Some YAF people seem to 
be joining the Richard M. Weaver 
Society, which was formed dur- 
ing the last semester. The Society, 
which was named tor a former 
UK professor known for his liber- 
tarian philosophy through his 
writings, emphasizes the liber- 
tarian outlook — maximum free- 
dom for the individual. 

As the group has been in 
existence only a short time, it 



is difficult to assess what kind holding the National Council of 
of operation and effect it will be §DS at UK. 
able to maintain in the future. These activities have drawn 
But it did sponsor a talk on strong criticism from Lexington 
campus by .a conservative new's- citizens and from members of 
paper editor last semester. the state legislature. In addition. 

The Students for a Democrat- the council meeting, was con- 
ic Society has probably been the demned by a county grand jury 
most active of the campus |x>- investigation, 
litical groups. As an organiza- SDS believes, in contrast to 
tion oriented toward the radical YAF, that individuals, should 
left, it has also been the most analyze everything they have be- 
controversial of the student lieved and should also examine 
groups. the existing institutions in so- 

SDS Sponsors Forums ciet v fee,s hasic changes 
, , . , should be made to create abetter 

SDS has a relatively small wor i,i 

membership of some 20 to 30 

people, but it has consistently Must people on campus think 
sponsored campus forums— some , ^ ^ members as bearded, 

limited to student participation ******* , ***** sandaled hippie 
and others involving outside |' ,HV ™ ‘ s no * alwa\s true, 
speakers. These forums usually man > SDS people do exhibit 
deal with such subjects as the so,nt ‘ of these characteristics, 
war in Vietnam, racism and pov- A group whose membership 
erty. has overlapped to some degree 

Other programs SDS has been with SDS is the Peace Action 
involved with include helping to Croup (PAG), a more moderate 
s|X)nsor a statewide conference organization formed during the 
on the war and the draft and fall semester. 
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UK experienced a variety of protests last year. A lone picket 
(left) marched for about an hour in brisk weather to protest against 
a statewide conference on the war and the draft tield at UK in 
February and a group of UK students (right) gathered to protest 
against Dow Chemical Co. when its recruiters appeared here in 
the same month. 



Variety of Protests 










WALLACE’S 
BOOK STORE 



'Back to 



Scluxyts 



news-letter 



Dear Student . . . 



Welcome to the University of Kentucky! All of us at Wallace's are looking forward 
to greeting you in person early this summer. 

When you come to UK for orientation you'll find that we are located on the corner of 
Limestone and Euclid across from Holmes Hall. 

Wallace's Book Store is the source for all official UK textbooks and supplies. ... In 
addition we offer a full check cashing and charge service. 

May we suggest that you use Wallace's special textbook reservation service when you 
visit the campus in July for orientation. By reserving your books you can be assured of 
getting used books, thus greater savings. You can avoid the long lines waiting to pur- 
chase books in the fall when school opens. Your books will be bagged, ready and waiting 
for you when you return in the fall. 

sut to* _f WE STOCK 

OFFICIAL UK TEXTBOOKS 



VI 



USED 

GUARANTEED CORRECT 
FOR YOUR COURSES 



Students purchasing USED Books and Supplies 
at WALLACE'S 



One-stop Shopping for your Campus Needs: 

NEW and USED TEXTBOOKS 
UK SWEATSHIRTS 
Quality PAPERBACKS 

HEALTH and BEAUTY AIDS COSMETICS 
STUDY GUIDES and OUTLINES 
Fun-time CLOTHING 
NOVELTIES and SOUVENIRS 
ART, MUSIC, ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 
And now . . . CHARGE ACCOUNTS! 



Friendly and helpful service at 
WALLACE'S 



33^0i»«»Jfeait' - 






WALLACE'S, the largest volume textbooks dealers in 
Kentucky, stand ready to serve you! 



f\ GEMtLE 

RPMiNdER 



See page 40 for the res- 
ervation blank that will 
save you money. - Send 
it in now and we'll lay 
aside USED BOOKS for 
you. 



The place to buy all your college 
needs — WALLACE'S 



Congratulations on having chosen and been admitted as a student to the University of 
Kentucky. We, at Wallace's look forward to making your acquaintance and to have the 
opportunity of serving you during the next four years. 



Save 257c 



on 



! r6 Ai Used Books 



Refreshments being served in front ot WALLACE'S 



Here's a GIFT CERTIFICATE 
to say WELCOME Y'all to 
ALL NEW UK STUDENTS 



BRING THIS IMPORTANT CERTIFICATE TO ^ 
WALLACE'S AS SOON AS YOU ARRIVE ON CAMPUS! 



ammnHmmmmnmnmmmmmmmmmv 

■FREE GIFT CERTIFICATE FREE* 

f For all NEW UK Students 

■ ■ 

* Present This Certificate at Z 

: WALLACE'S BOOK STORE 

385 South Limestone Street " 

s For Your FREE CAMPUS-PAC S 

5 FREE (Limit: One per person) Otter expires FRIDAY, AUG. 30, 196S FREES 



Bring it to WALLACE'S . . . where the BUYS are! 



Buy your Books during the Summer and Save Time this Fall! 



WALLACE’S 
BOOK STORE 

385 South Limestone 
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Greeks Must Assume More Responsibility 





Strengthened IFC 



To Aid Progress 



Fun and Games . . . 



Kernel Photos by Dick Ware 

Or Community Service? 



Though the major activities 
of the Greeks continues to he 
partying and having fun, 
many fraternities and sorori- 
ties have initiated public ser- 
vice programs in order to bet- 
ter serve the community in 
which they exist. Many be- 
lieve that unless the Greeks 
become more community and 
university oriented, they will 
become extinct. 



By TERRY DUNHAM 

Editor’s note: The 1FC voted 
last Spring to permit freshmen 
to rush and pledge fraternities 
during their first semester at the 
University, and thus heightened 
the need for information for new- 
comers on the fraternity system. 
Freshmen should consider not 
only the individual fraternity he 
chooses to pledge, but also the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
entire greek system. The fraterni- 
ty system may guide and in- 
fluence its members to adulthood, 
or it may intentionally or unin- 
tentionally eiK'ourage immatur- 
ity. This article presents a closer 
look at the system as it exists 
and functions at UK. 

Fraternities at UK in the past 
have had large portions of both 
good and bad characteristics, hut 
there is currently a tendency for 
them to mature, to assume ad- 
ditional responsibilities, and to 
improve in all ways possible. 

The immaturity of many of the 
groups is reflected most clearly 
in their programs of pledge train- 
ing, which often amount to noth- 
ing more than hazing sessions. 
This "entertainment" for actives 
has been rejected at many col- 
leges and is discouraged by al- 
most all of the fraternities' na- 
tional organizations, for it per- 
petuates a chiklishness that in- 
terferes with many of the more 
beneficial goals of the groups. 

But seniors who were hazed 
when they were freshmen have 
been ingrained with a tradition 
that is difficult to outgrow— they 
want to dish out what they once 
receiver! — and although the UK 
groups are slowly outgrowing it 
they have in many instances re- 
sisted the wiser course of chang- 
ing their pledge programs. 

The immaturity manifests it- 
self in other areas, too, notably 
the group conduct at public 
functions. Excessive drinking at 
football games is a recent exam- 
ple; it prompter! a firm crack- 
down by school authorities. This 
behavior, too, is fortunately pass- 
ing. 

IFC More Effective 

The progress made in these 



me iri. now exerts a strong 
influence over its member 
groups — and all the 21 fraterni- 
ties belong except the all-Negro 
Alpha Phi Alpha chapter. 

When 11 pledges of Kap|>u 
Sigma were arrested last year 
when I^’xingtnn police found 
them on a city street, clad only 
in raincoats, the IFC slap|>edthe 
fraternity with social probation 
for a semester. The punishment, 
which prohibited all fraternity 
parties, dances, their formal, and 
all other group functions, was 
a strong one, one which the IFC 
would not have had the strength 
to impose and enforce only a few 
years ago. 

New Fraternities 

The twenty IFC member fra- 
ternities have from 25 to 120 
.members, all but one have their 
own house, and most are thriv- 
ing. Nine of Ihem own or lease 
houses on "Fraternity How," two 
blocks of city streets three blocks 
from campus, closer than some of 
the freshman dorms. Two others 
are even closer to campus, while 
the remaining six occupy houses 
up to a mile or more from the 
University. 

The school population appar- 
ently supports these groups well, 
for the IFC voted last Spring 
semester to grant requests from 
three of the national fraternities 
which wanted to establish chap- 
ters at UK. Beta Theta Pi will 
"colonize" within the next year 
and a half and will be* followed 
by two more new colonies of other 
national fraternities in the two 
following years. 

The IFC allowed the expan- 
sion after a Theta Chi colony 
grew to chapter size in two years 
and the Sigma Nuchapter, whose 
charter was withdrawn by alum- 
ni two years ago for misconduct, 
re-colonized and grew rapidly. 
Both Theta Chi and Sigma Nu 
were awarded their charters this 
past Spring. 

The activities of the frater- 
nities are numerous and diverse. 
Almost all of them participated 
in the Heart Fund drive and 
collected thousands of dollars 
by canvassing Lexington neigh- 
borhoods on Heart Sunday. And 
many have individual service pro- 
jects. 

Social events, too, are impor- 
tant to the groups. Besides the 
numerous private and combined 
parties each chapter holds, there 
are a number of social events 
such as the lambda Chi andSig- 
rna Chi derbies. 



increasingly effective Interfrater- 
nity Council (IFC) which is ex- 
ercising more controls over in- 
dividual member fraternities ami 
at the same time influencing them 
in profitable directions through 
positive group meetings of offi- 
cers and representatives. 

Once an insignificant organi- 
zation attended only by repre- 
sentatives often chosen with ton- 
gue-in-cheek or at best with little 
concern for their ability to per- 
form their job well, the meet- 
ings. now must !>e attended by 

dun tin- president or vice pm 
klent of each member fraternity 
as well as by the representatives, 
who are more and more includ- 
ing some of the campus’ top 
greek s. 



Domination 

Though they number only 
about 15 percent of the men on 
campus, the fraternity members 
dominate many campus organi- 
zations. The president and vice 
president of the Student Govern- 
ment are traditionally fraternity 
members, and fraternity represen- 
tation ol the elected membership 
of that group is extremely high. 
The very active Student Center 
Board is heavily populated with 
greeks, as are other groups from 
athletic teams to Phi Beta Kappa. 

The IFC sponsors its own 
interfraternity athletics competi- 
tion in football, baseball, bas- 
ketball, tennis, ping pong, horse- 
shoes, croquet, track, swimming, 
golf, badminton, and volleyball. 

UK’s fraternity system has 
glaring faults and inadequacies as 
well as benefits. However, it is 
growing, becoming more unified, 
and, perhaps, most importantly, 
striving to correct those faults 
which it finally recognizes. It 
is hopefully maturing, and with 
it should progress the individual 
fraternities and, mure and more, 
the individuals themselves. 
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Headed For California 

John Oswald Leaves UK After Five Years 



By DANA EWELL 

John W. Oswald — sixth president of th<* University— a man 
whose 'most exhilarating" moment at UK tame on the day he 
resigned as its president. 

I hat day over 700 students, faculty ami staff gathered in front 
of the Administration Building for a ‘'Please stay” demonstration. 

Some carried signs, others climbed trees rw the old cannon for 
a better view. All chanted the seemingly hopeless "Please don't 
go I)r. Oswald. Dr. Oswald’s admirers waited that afternoon of 
Tuesday, April 2, tor his appearance at the Administration Building 
where he would announce his resignation to the Board of Trustees. 

Dr. Oswald appeared, walking up the Administration drive 
from the Student (’enter. The crowd poured into the driveway 
surrounding the rather short, stocky man whose sadly smiling 
eyes, balding head and quiet, yet commanding, voice had become 
familiar on the Lexington campus. 

“ One Of The Finest" 

Dr. Oswald s|>okc to the group outside and then went inside 
and made his speech to the Board, praising the ability and promise 
(4 UK s students and faculty and predicting UK s (irogress as “one 
of the nation's finest state universities.” 

But the fact remained— Dr. Oswald was leaving. 

It was not until then that people on the UK campus and 
around the state started to think about and appreciate the man 
they were so fortunate to have as the president of their largest 
state university. 

Of course, there were those who condemned him for letting 
Communists and other radical grnn|v> speak and meet on campus, 
but his answer to them was: 

"I disagree with the views of these students— I think they are 
dead wrong— but I will uphold their right to express themselves 
in the firm conviction that the way to combat error is with truth, 
not with suppression. 

"We too easily fall into the notion that the campus is full of 
immature children who need to lx* protected from ideas. 

"The great majority of them are Kentuckians— over 18, legally 
declared adult and able to vote by the Kentucky General As- 
sembly. 

First To Challenge 

"It does them a great injustice to suggest that they lack intelli- 
gence, understanding, courage and loyalty. They usually see through 
false arguments as well as their elders and are often the first to 
challenge unsound ideas." 

This is part of the statement Dr. Oswald issued to the 1968 
General Assembly when a resolution to ban the statewide Con- 
ference on the War and Draft was suggested. After Dr. Oswald's 
statement, -the legislator who had suggested the ban decided not 
to make the resolution and the conference, sponsored by the Stu- 
dents for Democratic Society and Peace Action Croup, was held 
on the UK campus. 

Dr. Oswald concluded his statement: 

“The right of free expression is the basic right of liberty. Can 
we teach our students to res|x*ct the Bill of Rights and the prin- 
ciples of freedom and at the same time deny them the freedom 
of speech? 

"I believe we shoukl practice what we teach." 

And Dr. Oswald did just that. He believer! in the ca|iability 
of students to recognize the problems at UK and propose workable 
solutions. 

That is why he formed the President's Council and the Stu- 
dent Advisory Committee, both made up of a cross-section of 
students to whom Dr. Oswald talked and, more Importantly, 

listened. „ _ „ , 

Continued on Page 21, Col. 1 



President John W. Oswald appeared moved ashestood on the steps 
of the Administration Building facing a demonstration of support by 
over 700 students and faculty shortly before he offered his resigna 
tion to the Board of Trustees. Dr. Oswald called the experience 
one of his "most exhilarating.” 
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2 locations: Downtown and Eastland 



SO YOU’RE “MAKING THE SCENE” ON THE 
U of K CAMPUS THIS FALL . . . 



Lowenthal’s welcomes you to Lexington! . . . Our down- 
town store is at Main and Walnut . . . just minutes away 
from the campus . . . our suburban store is in the Eastland 
Shopping Center. 



On the mezzanine, downtown, is The Poise’n Ivy Shop, fea- 
turing junior “fashions for young sophisticates”. ... On the 
street floor is “The Villager Shop , filled with your favorite 
classics. You’ll find dresses tor dates and dancing . . . and the 
little accessories to fit them all! Of course, they’re all in our 
Eastland store. 



Sez: "If you are going to be a 
New FRESHMAN or TRANSFER 
student at UK and you are 
taking courses in: 

♦ ENGLISH 

♦ FRENCH 

♦ GEOLOGY 

♦ GEOGRAPHY 

♦ GERMAN 

you can buy USED TEXTBOOKS 
WITH GREATER SAVINGS at 

Wallace s Book Store 

where you get 

'more books for your money' 
from the largest volume used 
textbook dealers in Kentucky." 

See page 40 tor your valuable textbook 
reservation form. 



If you’d like a Lowenthal s Student Account, fill in the con 
pon below. Your account will be open when you come in. 



SAVE from 
*1.50 to *4.35 
per course 
by buying 
USED Books 
ot WALLACE'S 



TO: LOWENTHAL’S. Main at Walnut. I^xington. Kentucky 40507 



Please open my Lowenthal's Student Account in the following name 



Pltsuw Print 



Home Address 



Zip Code 



Slate 



Parent's Name 



Lexington Address 



Signature of Authorization 
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Pacifists , Socialists , Anarchists Or What 



Editor's note: This article originally ap- individual chapters, which makesdescrip- 
pcared in the Kernel last April, but be- tion even more difficult. The UK SDS 
cause SDS’s role in the Columbia demon chapter would probably be comparatively 
strations caused much discussion as tojust conservative in reference to many chapters 
what SDS really is, the article is offered across the nation. 

again in an attempt to give some idea For an “official definition, one could 
of what UK’s SDS chapter is like. take the preamble to the SDS national 

constitution, which was written a few 
years ago when the group originated in 
Michigan. The preamble reads: 

"The SDS is an association of young 
people of the left. It seeks to create a 
sustained community of educational and 
political concern; one bringing together 
liberals and radicals, activists and scho- 
lars, students and faculty. 

"It maintains a vision of a demo- 
cratic society, where at all levels the 
people have control of the decisions which 
affect them and the resources on which 
they are dependent. 

"It seeks a relevance through the con- 
tinual focus on realities and on the pro- 
grams necessary to effect change at the 
most basic levels of economic, political and 
social organization. 

"It feels the urgency to put forth a 
radical democratic program whose 
methods embody the democratic vision. 

An excerpt of a definition from mem- 
bership cards describes SDS as a “move- 
ment to build a society free from poverty, 
ignorance, war. exploitation and the in- 
humanity of man to man." 

Robert Frampton, UK SDS member, 
says the most universal value of the 
SDS is its extreme dislike of bureaucracy. 

He said the SDS’s mistrust of cen- 
tralism places it closer to conservative 
groups than to liberal groups. 

Individual Liberalism 

"We would place individual liberalism 
above federalism," Frampton said. 

“Liberals tend to think in terms of 
building up federal programs," he said. 
"But radicals (including SDS) tend to 
think in terms of autonomous community 
structure.” 

He said many SDS people are opposed 
to socialism and communism because 
states with these forms of government 
usually are highly centralized and have 
little local autonomy. 

But he also says that corporate cap- 
italism results in economic power being 
accumulated in the hands of a few and 
"away from the people in the community . 

Tom McDowell, a member of the SDS 
steering committee here, says, “In this 
chapter I don’t think we re against cap- 
italism. But we re against imperialism." 

Darrell Harrison backs up Frarnpton’s 
views on the group's dislike of capitalism: 
"We re against the ‘top-down’ govern- 
ment programs we now have. The people 
who are directly involved with the prob- 
lems don’t have any say." 

As an alternative, Harrison said the 
group suggests “participatory demo- 
cracy.’ He said the concepts of Black 
Power or Student Power are both exam- 
ples of participatory democracy. 

Although SDS is often opposed to wars. 



By DARRELL RICE 

As a sidelight to their National Coun- 
cil meeting at UK last weekend, some 
Students for a Democratic Society mem- 
bers played a game of football among 
themselves on campus. 

Before the game could begin, the first 
problem arose: how to divide up for 
teams. 

There was the possibility of having the 
neo-Marxist faction vs. the anarchists. 
Or the "beards" vs. the " nonbeards.’’ 
Or the "barefeet” vs. the “sandals." 

When the basis for team formation was 
finally decided on, another discussion 
arose: what "bourgeois institutions” 

should be done away with— such as cen- 



by wearing long hair, not taking a bath 
and by not staying neat. There are no 
alternatives. 

And that’s the SDS more or less: 
radical ideas, unstructured format, un- 
orthodox habits and a little devil-may- 
care attitude. 

That tootball game, by the way, ended 
when a Progressive Labonte faction dis- 
rupted the proceedings by grabbing the 
ball from the other players and running 
away with it. 

Then ensued a half-hour-chase back 
and forth across campus. 



tering the ball, keeping score or even 
having teams. 

After the game's format was set, the 
teams, with one woman included, began 
play. A pass was thrown to the woman 
player, and the men on the other team 
gentlemanly allowed her to catch it with- 
out any defensive efforts. 

Another discussion arose at once. The 
participants decided they had been guilty 
of "male chauvinism" and that if the 
women’s liberation movement were to suc- 
tftted, there could be no protective male 
chauvinism. 

They agreed not to do that any more. 

As a result of the SDS National Coun- 
cil’s meeting here last weekend, many 
UK students have been asking what SDS 
is all about. The ‘‘football’ ’ game is as 
good a start on an explanation as any. 

SDS is made up of many factions 
ranging from liberal capitalists (there are 
very few of these, though) to admirers 
of Chinese Communism. This makes the 
group's general philosophy difficult, if 
not impossible, to describe. 

Description Difficult 

And there are many differences in the 



A lecture by known American Communist Herbert Apthe- 
ker last Spring was partially sponsored by the Students 
for a Democratic Society (SDS). SDS also sponsored 
numerous discussions on campus, mostly related to the 
war in Vietnam. A nation-wide SDS council meeting 
was aLso sponsored by the group. 
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THREE LOCATIONS FOR YOUR SHOPPING PLEASURE 

Cardinal Valley Shopping Center 

Visit our dining room, try a glass of cold 
beer with your Pizza. 

Imperial Plaza Shopping Center 

Complete dining and carry-out service in 
a quiet cool atmospherer. 

Romany Road 

Shopping Area 

Small but complete 
service available for 
your pleasure. . . . 
3 minutes from UK. 
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Romany Road 
266-1184 
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Lack Of Outward Pressure Can Hurt Frosh 



By POWELL HENDERSON 

Freshmen entering the Uni- 
versity generally find the lack 

of outward academic pressure 
confusing and often sclmlastical- 
ly ruinous, according to several 
administrative personnel who 
come in close contact with fresh- 
men. 

Most (reshmen arrive at UK 
and find that they have a sur- 
prising amount of time to spare. 
Their classes often start later 
than the high school schedule 
they are used to, and end earlier. 

According to Dr. Harriett 
Rose, Director of the University 
Counseling and Testing Service, 
"this apparent relaxation of their 
schedule” is the most dangerous 
threat to their academic exis- 
tence. They get, in her words, 
"dnink on freedom.” 

Similarly, Dr. Herbert N. 
Drennon, Associate Dean for In- 
struction of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, said that the be- 
ginning freshman must discipline 
himself in the wise use of his 
free hours. “People who get into 
trouble academically do so be- 
cause of a thousand little decis- 
ions they make every day, no 
one of which seems very impor- 
tant at the time.” 

How he makes these decis- 
ions may ultimately determine 
the outcome of his college ca- 
reer. ” Just one more hand of 
bridge' may by itself be perfect- 



ly harmless, but if it represents 
a pattern of behavior it can Ik* 
disastrous," said Dean Drennon. 

Dr. Thomas Buie, the direc- 
tor of the Psychiatric Section of 
the Student Health Service, said 
"Certain students find studying 
unpleasant, and tend to hunt 
out other things to do, although 
they often aren’t aware that they 
are drring this. 

"Some students," he contin- 
ued, "are unconsciously afraid 



to test their ability to perform 
in a campus situation. They tend 
to date or drink too much, or may 
play bridge constantly.” 

According to Dr. Buie, the 
parents of many students expect 
their children to excell both so- 
cially and academically. This "of- 
ten causes great anxiety and in 
some cases unconscious rebellion 
against their parents." 

Most freshmen probably anti- 
cipate some of the problems they 



will have to face during their 
first weeks on campus, such as 
homesickness and the confusion 
of dormitory life, but are un- 
prepared for others. Dr. Rose 
said one of the most common 
problems is aching feet. "They 
will walk miles, she said, 
"where they once could drive." 

"While freshmen generally ex- 
pect to be very challenged in 
the classroom," she noted, "most 



of them won't be. For many, it 
will seem like a continuation 
of high school, only with more 
expect ed of them. 

Mrs. W. H. Turner, Head Rest 
dent of Jewell Hall, has come 
in ion tact with many day-to- 
day student problems during her 
23 years of supervising freshmen 
girls. Academic stress is greater 
now than ever before, she said, 
because "most girls are more 
serious about their grades, they 
know that they need an edu- 
cation whether they will go into 
business or raise a family . ” 

Still, she addl'd, initially 
"there is a great lack of self 
discipline. The girls seldom bud- 
get their time until after mid- 
term.” 

What can be done to lessen 
the strain on young students';’ 
According to Dean Drennor, the 
best remedy is to prevent strain 
in the first place. This can be 
done by students planning 
courses of study which they can 
handle, he said. "The student 
can get help in appraising his 
ability . . . every effort will be 
made to counsel, in order to ar- 
rive at a realistic appraisal of 
the possibilities open to him." 

Dean Drennon added that it 
was important for students to be 
frank with his advisor about the 
kind of high school he attended 
and what his strengths and weak- 
nesses are. 




Newcomers to the world of multiversities are, more often than not. 
One Of The Many perplexed by the large scale on which everything is done. Psy- 
J J chologists say that joining and relating to a group are the releases 

necessary to fight feelings of smallness and loss of individuality. 



UK’s Sixth President Leaves For California 



Continued from Page 19 

It was during Dr. Oswald’s 
presidency that a student was 
placed on the Board of Trustees. 
In fact, on the very' day Dr. 
Oswald resigned, Steve Cixrk, 
student bixly president, was 
sworn in as a non-voting member 
of the Board. Although the stu- 
dent member cannot vote, he does 
have a forum for telling the gov- 
erning bixly of the University 
what the students think. 

In 1967 the University adopted 
a student code, worked out by 
administrators, faculty, the trust- 
ees and student representatives. 
Erasing the in loco parentis func- 
tion ol the University, the code 
protects the students’ rights, 
sjk'IIs out what is required of him, 
and sets out how misconduct 
will be handled. Here again, the 
student is looked upon as a call- 
able and responsible person. 

Dr. Oswald w'as also con- 
cerned about the problems black 
students face at UK. He met 
with the Black Student Union, 
hxiking for ways to attract more 
black students and faculty to the 
University and to combat dis- 
crimination in housing around 
the campus. 

Negro History Course 

In Dr. Oswald’s last year here, 
a new course. Arts and Sciences 
300, was oiien for registration for 
fall, 1968. The course, Afro-Amer- 
ican Culture, is only an elective, 
but perhaps is the first step in 
getting Negro history integrated 
into the standard American his- 
tory courses. 

Dr. Oswald is probably best 
known for his efforts in expand- 
ing the community college sys- 
tem. During his five years, UK 
added community colleges in 
Elizabethtown, Hopkinsville, 
Prestonsburg, Somerset and 
Louisville. 

A two-year Technical Insti- 
tute was established on campus 
and arrangements for three more 
community colleges in Paducah, 
Maysville and Hazard were 
made. 

In Dr. Oswald’s own words: 
"I look to the coiiununity col- 
lege system ultimately to be the 
undergirding of higher education 
in Kentucky. 



Changes were made in cur- 
riculum under a new academic 
plan, placing all freshmen and 
sophomores in the College of 
Arts and Sciences, thereby giv- 
ing them two years of a wide 
variety of studies. 

A new School of Library Sci- 
ence was created. Three other 
schools with college status W'ere 
established: the School of Arch- 
itecture, the School of Allied 
Health Professions and the 
School of Home Economics. 

Research Money Up 

The University ’s budget was 
doubled. Research money more 
than tripled. A Development Pro- 
gram was established to provide 
extra support for the University’s 
special needs. Since 1965, through 
this program, the University has 
received $3.5 million in gift com- 
mitments. 

But even more important than 
the statistical gains made by the 
University in the past five years. 



Dr. Oswald brought to UK a spirit 
and vision needed to give its 
second hundred years a shot in 
the arm for growth and progress. 

Dr. Stuart Forth, director of 
libraries, said of him: "The most 
gratifying thing about Dr. Os- 
wald’s time here is the quality 
of excitement he generated." 

Dr. Michael Adelstein, asso- 
ciate professor of English, said: 
"He saw what the University 
woukl need ten years from now, 
and always planned for tomor- 
row.” 

And Dr. Jacob Adler, chair- 
man of the English Department, 
said: "Dr. Oswald has been able 
to attract professors from all over 
the country from top schools.” 

The men that Dr. Oswald 
worked with daily— his vice pres- 
idents— spoke of their personal 
relationships with the man. 

Vice President for Student Af- 
fiars Robert L. Johnson said: 
"Dr. Oswald’s resignation means 
a deep |H*rsonal loss for me . . . 
So much has been started. The 







Open 10-5 
Closed 
Wednesdays 

121 Walton Avenue Lexington, Ky. Phone 

A YARN SHOP Beatrice E. Barnes 252-7500 

LEXINGTON'S OLDEST, LAR GEST a nd BEST YARN SHOP 

We Carry Quality Yarns 
Kits Patterns Crewel Needlepoint 
We Assemble Block Make Buttons and 
Buttonholes . . . Come in and get acquainted 



Borrowing a car for a 
joyride isn’t the biggest 
crime in the world. 
But it’s a start. 



Don’t help a good boy go bad Lock your car. Take yaur !, -vs. 



thrust that Dr. Oswald has given 
this University is the important 
thing to be maintained." 

"He Wants Your View 

Robert Kerley, vice president 
for financial affairs, said: "When 
he asks you a question, he wants 
your view. If he thinks it’s a 
better view than his, he won’t 
hesitate to adopt your idea.” 

But the man who created the 
atmosphere of academic excite- 
ment— "full opportunity with ex- 
cellence —here at the University 
is gone. 

He takes over as executive 
vice president of the University 
of California September 1. As 
he told the Board of Trustees 
ixi the day he resigned: 



"For many reasons I believe 
the position to which I now 
go provides the broadest opi*>r- 
tunity for service to higher edu- 
cation at this point in time 1 
look forward with enthusiasm 
to my new assignment as the 
number two man in the nation s 
largest university with a current 
enrollment of 90,000 students. 



Cantral Kentucky's Largest 

USED BOOK STORE 

(Other Than Text) 

DENNIS 
BOOK STORE 

257 N. Lime Near 3rd 



Wallace's Book Store 

Sez: "If you are going to be a 
New FRESHMAN or TRANSFER 
student at UK and you are 
taking courses in: 



SAVE from 
$1.50 to $4.35 
per course 
by buying 
USED Books 
at WALLACE'S 



♦ AGRICULTURE 

♦ HOME ECONOMICS 

♦ BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

♦ ACCOUNTING 

♦ ECONOMICS 



you can buy USED TEXTBOOKS 
WITH GREATER SAVINGS at 

Wallace's Book Store 

where you get 

'more books for your money' 
from the largest volume used 
textbook dealers in Kentucky." 

See page 40 for your valuable textbook 
reservation form. 
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The Student Trustee-A Small Step Forward 



By GUY MENDES bring that the student trustee 

Iaist October in Washington was to Ik* a non-voting mem- 

D. C., University president John her of the boards. 

W. Oswald was acting as chair- Other amendments to the final 
man of a panel discussion dur- bill required the student trustees 

ing a meeting of the American to be excluded from certain dis- 

Council on Education. cuss ions if a majority of the hoard 

During the discussion— en- votrxl for the exclusion, that stu- 

t it led. "The Academic Commtini- dent trustees must be (icnnanent 

ty: Who Decides What'' —Dr. residents of Kentucky and that 

Oswald stated that he expected student government presidents at 

students to soon be members the various schools should lx- 

of his University's Board of Trus- designated as tin* students to 

tees and he reiterated his dis- fill the positions, 
approval of such an event. As it was finally passed, the 

creation of a student trustee po- 
I' ol lowing the discussion, a sition was merely an insignifi- 
former editor of the Kernel who t .., nt appointment. It gave stu- 
was working for College I’ress dents a chance to speak at board 
Service in Washington. a|v meetings, and nothing else, 
proached Dr. Oswald to obtain As Dr. Oswald told theWash- 
some elaboration on the state- ington D. C. meeting prior to 
ment concerning the student trus- t | )e t . reation „f the student trus- 

tee, "They (students) are present 
Dr. Oswald was somewhat a j |, our d meetings and frequent- 
amazed to see this reporter and | y on issiles ,hat are ol 

urged him not to let his state- con cem to them.” 
incut concerning the student trus So w i, at exac t| y wa s gained:' 
tec get back to the Lexington 

campus, where it had been an V OtP In Thp Futurp ? 
issue ever since Carson Porter, 

president of the 1966 UK Stu- A foot in the door would be 
dent Government had made it the best explanation; a start, a 
one. beginning. It is hoped that two 

The story did get back to UK. years from now when the Legis- 
but what effect— if any- it had lature again meets, having seen 
is not known because the drive how the present arrangement 
to have a student trustee position works, they may decided to beef 
initiated was not in full swing at it up a little, perhaps giving the 
the time. student trustee a vote. 

Nevertheless, five months af- Many are opposed to this, in- 
ter Dr. Oswald’s prediction, the eluding Dr. Oswald who said. 
Kentucky state Legislature gave "1 question that a student who 
its final okay to a watered-down serves for one year can lie an 
bill creating student trustee po- adequate spokesman for his large 
sitions at the five state univer- constituency, 
isities and Kentucky State Col- But across the country, voting 
lege. student trustee positions are be- 

ing sought part of the struggle 
Ampnrfntpnls AlloWPli to give more power and more 

representation to a generation of 
In its initial form, the bill students that many say are ma- 
< ailed for students to be voting ture and responsible enough to 
members of the various boards, handle it. 

But because it appeared to have The struggle to establish a 
little chance of being |>assed as student trustee on the local level 
such, its chief architects, Ken- first became an issue when Por- 
tucky Student Association repre- ter was SC president. Snyder 
sentatives Porter and Sheryl Syn- picker! up the issue last year 
dor allowed several amendments in his unsuccessful campaign to 
to be tacked on— the main one succeed Porter as president. 



Steve Cook, last year’s UK Student Government president, is swum 
in as a member of the University’s Board of 'trustees by Gov. 
laiuic Nunn at the April meeting of the Board. The state legisla- 
ture passed a bill in March calling tor the establishment of student 
trustee positions at all state universities and Kentucky State College 
after two UK students initiated action on the matter. 



The First 
Student Trustee 



After being elected president 
of the Kentucky Student Asso- 
ciation (KSA), Snyder stepped 
up his campaign for the student 
appointment. 

Last January as the Legis- 
lature was abo.ut to begin its 
session, Snyder anti Porter met 
with Sen. Bichard Frymire (D- 
Madisonville), the Democratic 
leader of the Senate, anti asked 
him for support of their plan. 
Sen. Frymire gave his support 
to their bill and even introduced 
it to the Senate for them. 



iYllW/1 Support* Stiulents On February 13th. the bill 

cleared the Senate by an over- 
Snyder anti Porter also met whelming vote of 35 to 1. It 
with Gov. Ixniie Nunn anti ob- was then bottled up in the House 
tained his support. Nunn said Education Committee, 
lie bad supported tin* proposal After finally getting out of the 
throughout his canqiaign and be- Education Committee and passed 
lieved it 'was time to sup|M>rt through the house, the bill passed 
students who want to con- the legislature on its last day, 
tribute.” March 15. 

The student trustee proposal Steve Cook, last year’s SC 
was the first piece of adminis- president at UK, was sworn in 
trat ion-backed legislation to be as a student trustee by Gov. 
scheduled for the 1968 G eneral Nunn at the April meeting of the 
Assembly. Board of Trustees. 



A Welcome From V.P. Johnson 



Letter From The University Administration 



Dear Freshman: 

In behalf of the University’s 
officers, Tnistees, students and 
the faculty, let me extend to you 
a most coulial welcome to the 
Univer sit \ 

According to our current esti- 
mates some 4, SOU new students 
will be on the Lexington cam- 
pus when classes commence at 
the end of August. Approximate- 



ly 2,600 of you will lie fresh- 
men. 600 will Ire transferring from 
the University ’s own Community 
Colleges and 1.600 will be co til- 
ing from other institutions of 
highei learning 

For those of you who are 
coming to the University as fresh- 
men. you will find a marked dif- 
ference iiom your high sclmol 
experience. Most of you will be 



living away from home for the 
first time, meeting a host of new 
friends and acquaintances, and 
studying and learning in a new 
and cm iting env irnninent. 

Undoubtedly your biggest ad- 
justment will be in moving from 
a close interdependent laniily sit- 
uation to a world of independence 
and self reliance. Here at the 
University there will be no one 
to see that you get up in the 
morning, to inquire about the 
completion of your studies out- 
side class, or to ask for an ac- 
counting of your free time. 

Attending the University is 
not compulsory; you are coming 
here because you want to, and it 
is up to you to realize all that 
you aspire to and the University 
has to offer. This does not mean, 
quite to the contrary in fact, 
that we do not care about or 
are not interested in you. 



You run jgivp without loving 
hut you can't Iovp without 



THE SOUND OF SUMMER 



ON RECORD — TAPE — STEREO — RADIO 
TELEVISION 



232 East Main Street 



'Whe* Qadio and Television is a business 
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What Effect Will Draft 
Rule Have On Grad School? 



By GUY MENDES dean of UK s graduate school 

Ever since last February when describes it. 
the Johnson administration abol- "You just can't tell . . . the 
ished draft deferments for most only thing you can go on is the 
graduate students, graduate applications,” Dr. Cochran said 
schools across the country have in a recent interview, 
been -with little success -trying (Immediately following the 

to estimate the consequences the announcement of the ruling in 
new ruling will have. February, Dr. Cochran had esti- 

The ruling affects all grad- thal Ul ^ * r * d schoo] 

uating seniors and first year grad- J3 WOU,d *** doWTI one 

uate students. Only medical, den- 1 L,'. , r 

tal and theological students and , ,0 J n H >> applications as of 
those graduate students who have J, f T J.’ the »unimer enrollment 
completed two years of study ^ » g ra d schoo! is up, while 
will continue receiving defer- enrollment appears to be 

ments. down sUghHy. 

That s if they show up,” 
Administration officials esti- said Dr. Cochran, . . and 
mated that 150,000 or more men heaven knows how many will 
woukl be drafted because of the show up.” 
cliange. An estimated 40,000 male . , . , lnc _ IT „ , 

students received bachelor’s de- s ^ iaie ^ ^ ,ad 

grees this year and there are an ‘“'cepterl 2W applicants for suni- 
estirnated 100,000 first year grad "«/ K[ adua,e S, “>V compared to 
students 344 th,s V ear - Bl,t as of J lme 

1, 1967, UK had taken 191 ap- 

How many students will it plicants for graduate studies in 

effect . . . will graduate school the fall as compared to 170 ac- 

enrollment drop sharply . . . will cepted this year. 

there be a teacher shortage in .. T , , . .. .. . , 

. f , * The big question, said Dr. 

courses such as freshman comp. , 

due to a lack of grad st!e C “ hran ’ 15 what ar * "? e ,ftad- 

dents . . , will there be a lack ua ," nK sem " rs . f ,nK » odo? 1,5 

r i | ...a big uncertainty . . . I ve won- 

of research workers . . . will , , , . . 7 . , , . 

.. . . „ cr . dered what I would do in the 

there be any long range effects .. .. 

. • u • j same situation, 

such as a gap in brain powerr 

These are just a few of the ques- rr* ^ C t 'r rr n 

tions school administrators are T °° Lfir/ J T ° Tett 

asking themselves. ^ f , 

He said a lot oi students 

may be applying who are in 
"Great Big Unknown ’ line to be drafted. Though it’s 

"too early to really tell," Dr. 
Cochran said that to his know- 
ledge, "a few have been drafted 
and quite a few have had their 
physicals.” 

Dr. Cochran also said "rela- 



tively more graduate students 
are taking employment" while 
waiting to be drafted instead of 
entering grad school and then 
being forced to drop out because 
of a commitment to the military. 

Dr. Cochran is not sure as to 
whether there will Ik* a gap in 
brain power or not. "It depends 
on whether they (those who go 
into the service instead of grad 
school) come back or not,” he 
said. 

Whether they will be able to 
continue their studies after a 
two-year layoff "depends on the 
individual,” he added. 

As for the flow of teachers. 

Dr. Cochran said “if there is a 
general induction, it will obvious- 
ly put a gap in the flow ... it 
will decrease the total number 
over the long haul.” 

He said that last year UK 
employed approximately 400 
graduate assistants who taught 
or did research work. 

Impact On Research 

The impact of the new ruling grown up enough to go to col- dergraduate studies should be 

on UK research programs "will lege and assume responsibili- put in a pool with men of all 

not be too great during the first ties.” Dr. Cochran said. “A tour ages. The selections would then 

year,” Dr. Cochran said, "be- in the army would be a time be made from all age groups, 

cause most Research work is done .to mature.” 

by advanced students.” But he "There was a general feeling "Must Have Students’ 
admitted that, as in the case of after World War II that the GI 

teachers, a gap could develop students were more motivated This proposal. Dr. Oswald 

in the long run. than others.” said, would provide enough grad- 

Dr. Cochran spoke in favor UK president John W. Os- uate students to meet the na- 
of a draft lottery in place of wald also favors a lottery sys- tional need, 
the present system. The lottery tern. Following announcement of "The national interest re- 

would rule out all student de- the elimination of grad student quires that colleges and univer- 
ferments and select men over 18, deferments. Dr. Oswald— speak- sities provide advanced and pro- 
at random. Many would betaken ing as chairman of the National fessional education in many 
upon graduation from high Association of State Universities fields, and to do this, these in- 
school. and Land-Grant Colleges’ Spe- stitutions must have adequate 

"Many high schoolers haven’t cial Committee on Federal Legis- numbers of graduate students to 

lation— said men fresh from mi- educate,” Dr. Oswald said. 



Dr. Lewis Cochran, dean of the UK 
graduate school says "You just can t 
tell” what the ruling abolishing grad- 
uate student deferments will do to the 
enrollment of UK’s grad school. 



The future of UK s grad 
school, like that of many others, 
is a question mark. 

"It’s a great big unknown,” 
is the way Lewis W. Cochran, 



LEXINGTON’S 
GIRL-CONSCIOUS STORE 



Invites you to open a student charge ac- 
count. . . . That is if you don't already have 
one. . . . Just fill out the enclosed form and 
mail. We will notify you when your account 
is open. Mail now ... in time to do your 
back-to-school shopping. 



Letter From Administration 



School Address 



Home Address 



your arrival late this summer. 
Please make yourself known to 
faculty and staff members. We 
would like to know you well. 

Robert L. Johnson 
Vice President- 
Student Affairs 



Continued from Page 22 

all available |K>ssibilities to the 
student who is willing to become 
"involved." 

But in the very beginning 
your greatest task will be ad- 
justing successfully to your new 
and very different life. The com- 
pletion of a University program 
is no problem for the student 
who knows how to appropriate 
his time among the competing 
demands, anti who will seek as- 
sistance when he needs it. 

The student who does not 
mature, who cannot properly han- 
dle his new freedom and free 
time, and wla> will not ask tor 
counsel will have a difficult time, 
indeed. 

The academic expectations 
placed u|m>ii you will increase 
shaqily over what you have 
known before. Your competition 
will be keener and more plenti- 
ful than in the past. 

Thus, your ability to study 



Parent's Name 



Parent's Address 



Parent's Employment 



If these last paragraphs 
sounds ominous, they certainly 
are not meant to be. Bather, 
they are simply intended to re- 
inforce the motivation you orig- 
inally conveyed in your applica- 
tion for admission, the motivation 
to achieve higher education. 

The University is an exciting 
place in every aspect of itsbeing. 
You are entering this University 
at a propitious moment in its 
history and at the most chal- 
lenging time of your own lives. 

Together we can accomplish 
a great deal for you, for the 
University, and for not only our 
day and time, but for the future. 

We sincerely look forward to 



References of Accounts 
hither parents or 2. 
personal) 



MAIL TO 






FREE PARK 
IN OUR LOT 
BEHIND 
STORE 



OPEN 
MONDAY 
NIGHTS 
UNTIL 9 



PRIVATE BANQUET ROOM 
Reservation — 252 9344 



Where the Smart Coed Shops! 

236 Eg i Main Street 



119 Soutti Limestone 







ENGLISH 101 BOOKS 



[4 required course for all Freshmen) 




SAVE $1.50 On This Book Alone! 



Here are just a few more of the many Fresh- 
man Courses for which Kennedy's has a large 
stock of Used Books at 25% Saving! 



Used Books 

Agr. Ent. 100 18 

Forestry 100 . . 19 

Gen. Agr. 102 40 

Gen. Agr. 106 36 

*Anthro. 120 85 

Anthro. 121 145 

Biology 100 (2 books) . . 225 

Botany 103 25 

Chem. 110 (3 books) . . 414 

192 

296 

Educ. 112 36 

Educ. 117 & 118 37 



* Books for these courses hove never 



Used Books 

Educ. 120 36 

Mech. Engr. 105 108 

"Geography 151 65 

Geography 152 315 

Geology 104 235 

Geology 105 56 

German 121 & 122 .... 106 

History 104 . 409 

History 105 202 

History 108 534 

History 109 222 

H.E. 101 29 

*Math 113 85 

been used at UK. (MORE USED 



Used Books 



Psych. 104 (2 books) . . 615 

290 



Radio-TV. 101 47 

Russian 161 12 

Soc. 152-1 & 3 122 

Soc. 152-4 & 5 52 

Spanish 101 135 

Italian 191 (2 books) ... 24 

16 

Speech 181 162 

Theatre Arts 194 45 

Zoo. 104 81 



BOOKS ARE ARRIVING EACH DAY) 



KENNEDY'S for MORE USED BOOKS 



BM 



t f ' 





. i 








The University At A Glance 



The problems confronting tin* newcomer to the University 
are tlu* same timeless problems which confront high school 
graduates and transfer students who enter am university— 
mainly orientation to an unknow n environment. 

This orientation consists of finding answers to the same tired 
questions— “What should I wear?" . . . “What’s in, what's groovy 
there?” . . . “What's there to do, where can you go?” . . . “What’s 
it like there?” 

Many of the answers to these questions are found during 
a student’s first few jam-packed weeks on campus— a period of 
time w hich many believe to be among the most hectic of a 
young person s life. 



This section of the Kernel is designed to help newcomers 
achieve some insight concerning the world they are about to 
enter. Staff w riters have delved into UK's world of fashion and 
report on w hat is fashionable at UK— for men and women. One 
writer even suggests a basic wordrobe lor coeds. 

There are articles exploring Lexington’s entertainment and 
cultural worlds. For the former, you need to be 21, but for the 
latter you needn’t lease the campus, says the w riter. 

One article relates some of UK’s 103-year history. Another 
explains the University’s large-scale construction program, best 
evidenced by the construction oT the 19-Story office classroom 
complex now going on in the middle of campus. 
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UK Construction 

Academic Core 
Guides Planners 



By SUE ANNE SALMON by the new complex constnic- 
Three new parking structures tion. 
soon to be constructed on the On the other side of cam- 
campus should help alleviate the pU s, a prefabri cater! research lab- 
woes causer! by lack of parking oratory of two basic buildings 
space for many UK students and adjacent to the hospital on Wash- 
ington Avenue will be completer! 
by fall, according to the Univer- 
summer s ity Planner. 

The “temporary" buildings 
wdl house biological, pharma- 
eutical and medical sciences’ 
research facilities. 



faculty. 

Construction on two of the 
structures begins this 
and is to be completed sometime 
during the coming school year, 
according to University Planner c < 

Lawrence Coleman. He said he 
plans to begin this year for the 

third parking stmcture. 'Temporary' Defined ■' H|| 

The facility at University ■ - 

Drive and Cooper Drive will have Buildings termed “tempor- 
three levels with a parking ca- ary can he moved to otlin lo 
pacity of 685. The four level cations if necessary. The Uni- ^ 

structure on Rose Street, across versity Development Plan does j:' _ 

from the men s old dormitory not allocate land space to them, 71 ^ 

quadrangle, will hold 785 cars, they are placed on sites where Wz^ ^tttk 

The three new parking stnic- development is not expected 
tures will be the newest build- within the next five years, Mr. 
ings to emerge from the UK Coleman said. 

General Development Plan pre- Another building which is not 
pared in 1963 and the Central considered a permanent addition F' rhino’ l 

Campus Development Plan pre- in the Development Plan is the 
pared in 1965. Aeronautical Research Labora- 

Undoubtedly, the most notice- torynext to Donovan Hall, 
able addition is the 19 story Built last year by UK in con- Place property 

social science complex and its junction with NASA, the pre- president s hon 

adjacent four story classroom fabricated laboratory houses a y e * complete. 1 

building now being constructed huge centrifuge used to test ani- already leaser! 

within the Creat Wall in the mats in simulated gravities. ton for the pre 

center of the main campus. Also on the south end of cam- dence, howevei 

SpI Fnr Fall 7>0 pus, the second Veterans' Admin- Final plans 

’ istration hospital in Lexington for the Agricul 

The new complex will house will soon be constructed near the oratory No. 2 i 
social science classes, faculty of- Medical Center. jacent to the J 

fices, the Office of Student Af- Owned and operated by the j n g. 
fairs and the Office of the Dean VA, the new 370-bed hospital Planning is 
of Arts and Sciences by fall of will be built in “affiliation and this year c 

1969 agreement with the University,” C al science bui 

Construction began in Spring according to Mr. Coleman. be next to Doi 

1967 on the complex overlooking “a deans’ committee of UK present site of 
Botanical Gardens. The gardens and VA personnel" will co-ordi- Cooper Dairy, 
are to be restored when con- nate medical programs of the two 
struction is finished. hospitals, he added. A physical i 

Another campus landmark creation build 

which will be restored is the Library Annex Planned txx) j cs ’ but Wl 
statue of James Kennedy Patter- working on it 

son, the University’s first presi- Programming (determining said, 
dent. accommodation specifications) "Many old, little buildings 

The statue was moved into and planning (drawing actual which take up five, six or seven 
storage when demolition began construction plans) continue on times more building space will 
on three of the oldest buildings several buildings in the Develop- be replaced with modem upward 
on campus— White Hall, the Car- ment Plan. expansion buildings, Mr. Cole- 

negic Museum and Patterson For the expansion of Margaret man commented. 

House— on the site now occupied I. King Library onto Maxwell Chthor* #?»»•</ / 



Kernel Photos by Howard Mason 

Work continues on the office-classroom complex which is scheduled for com- 
f pletion for the fall of 1969. The complex will consist of a 19-story social science 
building and a four story classroom building, the beginning of which can be 
partially seen in the lower right hand comer of the picture. 

formerly the eventual relocation of sorority ]V©f Too Far To Walk 

Officials from the city, county, bo P e to necessitate a 

state and UK in a series of meet- niinimum number of trips and 
ings begun last July, approved movements for a maximum mim- 
and accepted a major thorough- ber °f students and faculty. We 
fare plan for Lexington and Fay- ho P e to eliminate the necessity 
ette County of vehicular traffic by making 

There was “general agree- all facilities reasonably accessible 
ment,” Mr. Coleman said, loot. , 

“among the officials for the re- ^ e 4 '^Pe. Mr. Coleman 

routing of Rose Street— only a added, to create a physical en 
minor part of the major thor- vironment sufficiently organizec 
oughfare plan. 50 *be individual may identify 

But, “designs for the rerout- with elements as well as aesthet 
ing have not yet been specified, * cs - 

and no definite plan or time As evidenced by the Com- 
schedule have been established, merceand Engineering buildings 
he added. and jbe new social science com- 

When asked about the even- plex (designer! by the same Lex- 
tual relocation of sorority row, i n gton architectural firm), he 
Mr. Coleman replied the project pointed out UK's fiiture building 
would not be considered for the design calls for concrete and ma- 
next 20 years or so when those sonry not steel and glass struc- 
organizations involved agree, be- tures. 
cause of property deterioration, 

to move into other quarters. "Concrete and masonry arc 

The probability of relocating used for warmth and intimacy 
Stoll Field was another project appropriate to almost any build- 
on which Mr. Coleman con»- development," Mr. Coleman 

mented: remarked. 

• The possibility of reloc ation when asked about architectur- 

the stadium has been under rlis- a | relationship, i„ buildinn de- 
cusslon for several years but it si between the Lexintfton earn- 
is not neeessarly planned for the and tht . u UK community 

stadium to be moved. ........ 



Sez: "If you are going to be a 
New FRESHMAN or TRANSFER 
student at UK and you are 
I courses in: 

♦ HISTORY 

♦ HEALTH 

♦ JOURNALISM 

♦ MATHEMATICS 

♦ MICROBIOLOGY 

you can buy USED TEXTBOOKS 
WITH GREATER SAVINGS at 

Wallace's Book Store 

where you get 

'more books for your money' 
from the largest volume used 
textbook dealers in Kentucky.'' 

See page 40 for your valuable textbook 
reservation form. 



SAVE from 
$1.50 to $4.35 
por course 
by buying 
USED Books 
at WALLACE'S 
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ON SALE 
NOW! 

$6.30 

Room 111 



Journalism Bldg. 
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The Great Wall 



MIRE Th= MORALU 

handicapped 



Since its erection during the spring semester of 1967, the 
Great Wall has become a campus landmark, offering words 
of wisdom, political endorsements and various advertise- 
ments. Students wishing to do so need only to grab a 
paint brush and a can of paint to contribute to this cam- 
pus billboard. 



Three UK Student Publications 



There are three University 
sponsored publications on cam- 
pus. All three welcome interested 
applicants throughout the year. 

The Kentuckian is the Uni- 
versity annual. Although the ma- 
jor editorial positions are ap- 
pointed by outgoing editors, the 
advisor, and the Board of Student 
Publications, any student on 
campus may sign up to work 



as a staff member in one of the 
many sections. 

The student newspaper. The 
Kentucky Kernel, is published 
five times weekly. It is distri- 
buted throughout the campus and 
put on stands in campus build- 
ings. Published by a student staff, 
the Kernel welcomes interested 
applicants. 

The Kentucky Review is a 



Organizations: 

Political, Greek 
And Governmental 

By OWEN HENORIXSON 

Student organizations are numerous at UK. and provide the 
opportunity for all students to participate actively in any aspect 



journal of humanities published 
by the University of Kentucky 
Board of Student Publications. 
The Review is a compilation of 
selected contributions from Uni- 
versity students and faculty and 
persons outside the campus. 

Anyone wishing to, may sub- 
mit material for consideraton — 
or if interested in working may 
apply for a position on the staff. 



of campus life. 

Of the 43 student organiza- 
tions, 20 are fraternities, 14 are 
sororities, six are governmental, 
and four are political. 

Student Government is the of- 
ficial governing body for the en- 
tire student population. Its pur- 
poses are to represent student 
opinion to the administration and 
faculty, to provide needed ser- 
vices to the students, and to de- 
velop policies which affect all 
students. 

The policy making body for 
the Student Center is the Stu- 
dent Center Board which is com- 
posed of an executive commit- 
tee and program committee chair- 
men. Selection to the board is 
made in the spring by a student 
and faculty panel. 

Men’s and women’s residence 
halls both have governing coun- 
cils. Both are concerned with 
policies relating to persons liv- 
ing in dormitories on campus, 
and activities within the living 
units. 

The greek system is composed 
of 19 national fraternities, 14 
national sororities, the Interfra- 
ternity Council, and the Panhel- 
lenic Council. 

The Interfratemity Council 
(IFC) is the coordinating body 
of the fraternity system. It is 
composed of two members from 
each of the 19 fraternities, and is 
concerned with rush, pledging. 



initiation requirements, ami 
social policies of all fraternities. 

The Panhellenic Council is the 
emmlinating body for all greek 
letter sororities. It sets policies 
for rushing, pltxlging. initiation, 
and concerns itself with the social 
and cultural programs of the 
sororities. 

The Students for a Democratic 
Society is an educational and 
social action organization dedi- 
cated to support increasing de- 
mocracy in all phases, according 
to its stated aims. Its activi- 
ties include sponsorship of famed 
lecturers, teach-ins on controver- 
sial issues, free speech forums, 
and civil rights activities. 

Another political group, the 
Young Americans for Freedom, 
offers a study of contemporary 
issues for a conservative point 
of view. 

The other political organiza- 
tions, the Young Democrats and 
the Young Republicans, both 
have the same purposes. Their 
only difference is party prefer- 
ance. Both organizations are ded- 
icated to increasing a student 
interest in local, state, and na- 
tional politics. 



/The clothes 



you wear are 



as important as the 
college you choose! 

GJlu' Immunity 

presents the UK look 
for Fall '68. 



WOMEN'S — 

LADYBUG 

JOHN MEYER 
PETIT LEIGUE 
GANT 
PRINGLE 

LADY BOSTONIAN 



MEN'S — 

COLLEGE HALL 

STANLEY BLACKER 
FARAH 
SERO 
PRINGLE 
BOSTONIAN 



The only on-campus combined Men's and Women's Traditional 
Shop . . . located next to Kennedy Book Store. 



407 So. Limestone 



Uniuprsttu 



Phone 255-7523 
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They' re Taken Care of 



Frosh, Sophs Don’t Have Housing Problems 



By LARKY DALE KEELING 
One of the perennial major 
problems for a student entering 
a new college or University is 
deciding where to live. 

Freshmen at UK have never 
had that problem. They are re- 
quired to live in University res- 
idence halls unless they commute 
or are over 21 years of age. 

Beginning in the fall of 1968, 
sophomores will no longer have 
the problem either. They, too, 
will be expected to live in Uni- 
versity residence halls. 

To accommodate these fresh- 
men and sophomores, and upper- 
class students who choose to live 
in University housing, 18 single 
student residence halls are pro- 
vided ranging from the older 
dormitories, such as Jewell Hall 
and Patterson Hall, to the new 
housing complex. 



The housing units for the 
women consist of: 

► Jewell Hall— Jewell is lo- 
cated on the northern side of 
campus and houses about 92 
freshmen women. It is a study- 
emphasis hall with radios, record 
players and television sets being 
allowed only in the lounge and 
recreation room. 

► Holmes Hall — Holmes, also 
on the northside, is more mod- 
em than Jewell and houses about 
292 freshmen women. 

► Keeneland Hall — Keenel and 
is an upperclass women s dorm- 
itory and accommodates approx- 
imately 300 women. 

► Blazer Hall — Blazer is the 
upperclass women’s study -em- 
phasis dorm. It houses about 
184 upperclass women and con- 
tains one of the three residence 
hall cafeterias. 



► G)mplex— The new housing 
complex has eight low rise dorm- 
itories and two 22-floor towers. 
Four of the low rises and one 
of the towers are open to wom- 
en students, mostly upperclass 
women. The complex is air- 
conditioned and has wall to wall 
carpeting. It also contains one of 
the three dormitory cafeterias. 

Beginning in the fall of 1968, 
Patterson and Boyd Halls on the 
Northside will make the change 
from women’ s dormitories to 
men’s dormitories. Together, they 
will house close to 250 upper- 
class men. Boyd will be a study- 
emphasis hall. 

For the freshman men, there 
are Donovan and Haggin Halls. 
Together, they can house close 
to 850 students. Haggin Hall is 
air-conditioned. Donovan con- 



tains the third of the dormitory 
cafeterias. 

Men students are also housed 
in four of the complex low rises 
and one of the towers. 

Residence in these halls costs 
the student either *770 or >880, 
depending upon whether he takes 
the two or three-meal plan. 

Graduate students and mar- 
ried students are housed in Coop- 
erstown and Shawneetown. There 
are numerous plans for payment 
for these apartment-like resi- 
dences. 

The University also provides 
cooperative housing in Weldon 
and Hamilton Houses. These two 
facilities can accommodate 34 
women and are termed coopera- 
tive because the residents work 
together on preparing meals and 
cleaning to reduce expenses. 

For upperclassmen who do 



not wish to live on cumpus, 
there are numerous moms and 
apartments in Lexington that one 
can rent. 

These range from old, ram- 
shackle units to those as fine 
and modem as the student can 
afford. Generally speaking, the 
farther one goes from the campus 
the more he can get for his money. 

A student searching for an 
apartment must be willing to 
spend a little time in the pro- 
cess if he wants to find some- 
thing to his liking. 

There is no way that the Uni- 
versity can possibly house all the 
students and because of the law 
of supply and demand, the apart- 
ments near campus are relatively 
expensive. However, if one is will- 
ing to hunt, satisfactory rooms 
and apartments can be found 
at reasonable prices. 



X 









When Y ou’ve Got 
Nothing To Do . . . 



n 

Kernel Photo* by Howard Mason 

. . . you can always grab the old book bv the horns and sit down for a peat el ul study session. During the cool davs of Fall anti 
Spring students make use of the many grassy areas on campus for just such a purjiose, like the student above King next to the 
Great Wall or the couple lounging in Botanical Gardens. 
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Reputation Gains Customers 
Service Keeps Them! 
Kennedy Book Store Has 
Gained Its Reputation By 
Providing A Superior Service 
. . . Year After Year! 





Welcome 

to Lexington's finest college shop 
EMBRY'S ON-THE-CAMPUS 



There is always great concern on the part of new students as to the proper clothes for the 
UK campus. Our staff will be pleased to discuss with you the styles that are "in" on cam- 
pus and the styles you will need. This information could save you from spending money 
unnecessarily. 

Please feel free to make our campus shop your headquarters for cashing checks or for 
any other service we may offer including cokes (on the house). 



We invite your charge account. 

Upon receiving this coupon we will 
open a charge account in your name 
which will assist you in establishing 
credit in our city . . . and of course 
your account will be honored at any 
of our stores. 



Please open an account for 



ADDRESS (home or permanent) 



Parent or Guardian 



Parent or Guardian's Occupation 



Business Address 



mail to EMBRY'S, 141 East Main Street 
Lexington, Kentucky 40507 
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l K’s 103 -Year Hisory 



From A&M Colege To 15,000 Students 



By S. WAYNE SMITH 

M«»re than 100 years ago, in February of 1865, the University 
of Kentucky was bom. Things were a bit different then; in fact, 
it wasn t until 1916 that the present name was given to the in- 
stitution. 



The school began as the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College 
of Kentucky. The college was 
chartered as a part of Kentucky 
University which occupied the 
present Transylvania campus. 

The campus for the A. and 
M. College was originally lo- 
cated on two Lexington estates: 
Woodland and Ashland. Ashland 
was the home of a Kentucky Uni- 
versity regent, J. B. Bowman, 
and was the former home of pol- 
itician Henry Clay. 

Dormitories were erected on 
the Ashland estate. It also be 
came the site of the agricultural 
gardens and the mechanical de- 
partment with its carpenter, 
blacksmith, and machinery shops. 

On the adjoining Woodland 
estate were the experimental 
farm, horticultural garden and 
space for additional dorms and 
classrooms. 

The college had 12 instruc- 
tors and 300 students when it 
opened in October, 1866. 

Students worked in the gar- 
dens or mechanical department, 
with wages ranging from five 
to 10 cents an hour. 



large trees which woukl obstruct 
the spectators’ view were ordered 
by President Patterson to be left 
standing where they were. During 
the night some students chopped 
them down. Even though the 
president offered a reward for 
the names of the culprits, none 
were ever given. 

In July, 1878, the A. and M. 
College became officially inde- 
pendent from Kentucky Univer- 
sity. Religious strife was given 
as the reason for the action. 

However, with its new free- 
dom the college lost its campus. 
The two estates had been deeded 
to Kentucky University. The col- 
lege coukl occupy the buildings 
only through 1880. 

Park , Bond Aid School 

Lexington and Fayette Coun- 
ty came to the school’s rescue. 
They offered the Lexington City 
Park as a site for the new cam- 
pus and an additional $50,000 
in bonds. 

The park, which was located 
on the present UK site, was 
composed of about 50 acres with 




The Administration Building and the Administration Annex are 
pictured in 1900 overlooking the lake where Taylor Education 
Building and Dickey Hall are presently located. 
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Olden Days 



Firemen battle to put out the 1947 fire which destroyed Cuignol 
Playhouse. The playhouse was rebuilt as part of the Fine Arts 
Building in 1950. Pictured at right are bonnet-topped coeds in a 
1946 UK aocotailing class. 



The first head of the college 
was John Augustus Williams, 
who, after a short term, was 
succeeded by Joshua Desha Pick- 
ett. Pickett served until 1869 when 
James Kennedy Patterson took 
the reins. Patterson is recognized 
as the first official president. 

Benevolent Dictator 

Patterson served as president 
until 1910. He was nicknamed 
the “benevolent dictator” and 
students often rebelled against 
his strictness. 

In 1892 when a football grand- 
stand was being constructed, two 



a dotting of small ponds. 

Almost immediately after the 
offer was accepted, work began 
on the present Administration 
Building, President Patterson’s 
home, later known as the Faculty 
Club, and White Hall. The build- 
ings were dedicated and first oc- 
cupied in early 1882. 

(Patterson House and White 
Hall were demolished last year 
to make ready for the new 19- 
story office-classroom building.) 

During these early years of 
the college the students had a 
much more regulated life than 
modem UK students. Class at- 
tendance was mandatory as was 
the daily chapel session. Military 



training was compulsory, with 
reveille at 5:30 a.m. and taps at 
10 p.m. However, the early stu- 
dent usually had more leisure 
time. 

In the beginning all the stu- 
dents were males, and, more of- 
ten than not, rowdy ones. Com- 
mon, everyday sources of pleasure 
for these energetic young men 
were such things as overturning 
streetcars and dousing unsuspect- 
ing Latin professors with buckets 
of water dumped from dorm win- 
dows. 

High scholarship was scorned 
by the students in the early days 
while the ideal was to achieve 
the minimum possible grade to 
still pass. 

Girls Hit Campus 

When a Normal School was 
opened in 1880, girls were ad- 
mitted to the college for the first 
time. President Patterson said he 
hoped that with the arrival of 
women the manners of the male 



students would be sharpened. 

Although the rowdyism con- 
tinued, a soft touch was brought 
to the campus. Pictures of couples 
strolling along the paths and 
lanes of boating on the lake at 
the site of the present Student 
Center began to appear. 

By the end of 1880, 43 women 
enrolled in the school. 

President Patterson served in 
the chief executive post until 
1910. During his administration, 
the Administration Building was 
used as the classrooms and White 
Hall was the “old dorm. In 
1919 White Hall was converted 
into classrooms and a small the- 
atre. 

The present Administration 
Annex, erected in 1888, has served 
a variety of uses. Until 1905 it 
served as the Experiment Station. 
Then until 1926 it was used by 
the chemistry classes, which were 
moved to Kastle Hall. The Col- 
lege of Law occupied it until 
1987 when it moved to the new 
Lafferty Hall. Then until 1961, 



when it was converted into ad- 
ministrative offices, it was used 
by the Health Department. 

Also during President Patter- 
son’s term a mechanical hall 
(1890) was constructed after the 
Department of Engineering was 
created in 1889. Miller Hall (1898), 
Patterson Hall (1904), a women’s 
dorm. Barker Hall (1905), Frazee 
Hall (1907) and the Mining Lab 
(1907) were completed. 

KA, SX First Frats 

In 1893 fraternities were first 
introduced to the institution. 
Theta of Kappa Alpha Order and 
Lambda Lambda of Sigma Chi 
were the first to establish chap- 
ters. 

Fifteen years later, two soror- 
ities were founded here. They 
were Alpha Camma Delta and 
Alpha Xi Delta. 

In 1908 the school was au- 
thorized to change its name. The 

Continued on Page 31, Col. 1 
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The face of the UK campus has changed considerably since the above photo was 
taken in the early 1950’s. Buildings added were: 1. the Law Building, 2. the Com- 
merce Building 3. the Engineering Building 4. addition to the Student Center 
5. the 19-story office classroom complex, now under construction 6. the Chemistry- 
Physics Building. 



1865-1968: 103 Years of UK History 



dents became more sophisticated, 
more interested *in gaining an 
education than in roughhoasing. 



ter was dedicated in September, 
1960. The Center houses the 
schools of medicine, dentistry, 
and nursing. A modem, well- 
equipped hospital is included in 
the st met tire. 

In 1963 UK’s sixth president 
took office. Dr. John W. Oswald 
has worker! diligently to improve 
the University during his term of 
office. Dr. Oswald announced 
his resignation last spring. 

Dr. Oswald is credited with 
improving the Medical Center 
along with the library and many 
other facets of the University. 

Several buildings have been 
completed during Dr. Oswald’s 
presidency. The Frank G. Dickey 
Education Annex, the Commerce 
Building, the Engineering Build- 
ing, and the Complex dormitories 
were all completed during Dr. 
Oswald’s term. 



Barker Lips Enrollment 



During President Barker's 
tenu the enrollment increased 
from 721 to 1355 students and 
the Graduate School was orga- 
nized. 

In 1916 t Ite name of the school 
again changed, this time to the 
present University of Kentucky. 

Frank LeKond McVey suc- 
ceeded Barker and served until 
1940. Governor A. O. Stanley 
described Dr. McVey as ”a man 
who was Godly without fanati- 
cism, learned but not pedant, 



A motorcade of homecoming “floats” pass in front of the Administration Building 
prior tty the 1923 homecoming game. 



Homecoming Floats ? 
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Student Center Facilities 



grille 
• theatre 

• card room 

• browsing room 
• barber shop 
• book store 

• billiard room 
• t.v. lounges 
• music room 



meeting rooms 
• cafeteria 
• ballroom 



Welcome To The 
Student Center 



. where there is something 
of interest for everyone! 









HERE'S WHAT'S HAPPENING . . . 

dances 
concerts 
movie series 
art exhibits 
prominent speakers 
free entertainment in the grill 



Applications 

available 

for Student Center 
Board Committees 
in Room 203, 
Student Center 





1 . 
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Planning Is Answer To Fashion Problems 



I Bs SHERRY LEACH 

So you’re a freshman coed, all reach' to take off for your first 
exciting year at college? 

If you re like most girls readying for college, you have three* 
times as many clothes (lacked as you’ll need, and you might still 
end up with ‘nothing to wear ! 

The way to a successful college wardrobe is careful planning 
and knowing what type* of clothes are worn on your campus 

It’s not the quantity of clothes that is important, but rather 
the appropriateness and usefulness of the things you do bring. 

For classes and everyday campus life, which will take up the 
majority of your time, you will need about ten cotton dresses or 
skirts and blouses for fall and spring, and about ten wool skirts 
and sweaters for winter. That will lx* enough for two scIkkiI 
weeks of different outfits without repetition and should be a more 
than ample school wardrobe. 

Don't bring everything you’ve had since the eighth grade, 
only to squeeze it into your closet and let it hang there! You will 
find that dorm closets lack space, and it’s better to just bring 
k * the things that you like and will be able to wear. 

Rj| Dressy clothes play a much bigger part in your college life 
V I than they did in high school. You should have an almost equal 
■ 1 amount of class clothes and date clothes, rather than oodles of skirts 
and sweaters and only one or two suits or dresses. 

si Your best investment in dressy clothes will be the “in-betweens” — 
U| not a school dress and yet not a cocktail dress— just a dressy wool 
or knit to wear with little heels. Three of these dresses will see 
JB you through many downtown movies or dinner dates, UK con- 
jpjj certs and ball games and more-than-casual fraternity parties. 

Suits and heels are the most popular attire for UK ball games, 
J' but the kind of dress mentioned above can sometimes be sub- 
stituted. Since UK students spend all fall and winter going to 
wn- football and basketball games, you should bring at least three 
pus wool or knit suits. 

c k’ Cocktail dresses are a must! Fall and spring fraternity rush 
parties. Homecoming and Little Kentucky Derby dances and many 
other parties play a big part in your campus nightlife. 

About three cocktail dresses would be a good number to bring, 
and one of these could be the favorite little black dress that UK 
coeds wear for almost any dressy occasion. You may need one long 
J formal in the spring for fraternity formats, but cocktail dresses 
• are dressy enough for all other occasions. 

Not all dates and parties are dressy, of course, and often your 
onv classroom skirts and sweaters can go to a casual fraternity party 

,v y. with flats. Many casual affairs call for slacks- something you can t 

lere get enough of for everything from parties to lounging around the 
f°r dorm. 

Pants are not usually worn on campus, but are perfect for certain 
parties, study dates and afternoon wear. A few nice cotton or wool 
rail P**™ with tops t° match will take you many places. And don’t 
forget your levis and sweatshirts, the most |>opular in-the-dorm 
wear! 

One dressy coat and one school coat, plus a pair of tall boots 
(there is plenty of rain and snow in Lexington) will complete 
your basic college wardrobe. Add shoes, bags, and accessories 
to match what you’ve chosen, and you will be prepared to look 
great for any occasion from a picnic to a spring formal when that 
— special boy calls! 



Pants Suit 



Groovy, Conservative Or Grubby 



By JEANNIE LEEDOM with vests, pi 

Groovy, conservative or vard-stripe ( 
grubby? socks and wii 

Guys at UK can take their For forma 
choice in the way they dress, usually wear 

The gnxivy guys are sporting and bow ties 
plaid pants, monogrammed 
shirts, V-neck sweaters and jack- 
ets, dark socks and tassel loafers 
or saddle oxfords for class. 

For casual wear bermuda 
shorts, horizontal-stripe knit 
shirts, and loafers without socks 
are making the groovy scene. 

On dress occasions these men 
are seen wearing Glen-plaid and 
double-breasted suits, pin-stripe 
shirts, flashy Harvard-stripe ties, 
wing-tip shoes and dark socks. 

For formal attire the groovies 
are exploring into new fashions— 
the middle- length, off-white Neh- 
ru jacket and the tux with a Ma- 
dras-plaid or pastel jacket. 

Tire conservative dressers at 
UK feature stay-pressed pants, 
pin-stripe shirts, V-neck swea- 
ters, dark socks and loafers for 
leisure time and classes. 

For Sundays, football games 
and other “dressy” occassions, 
conservatives men choose suits 
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“arty” types or “devil-may- 
cares.” 

The typical grubby outfit con- 
sists of jeans, sweatshirts, no 
socks and desert boots or tennis 
shoes . 

For leisure wear they are seen 
in cut-offs. Army jackets and san- 
dals. 

UK grubbies are always trying 
to discover the “different” look 
in clothes. They are beginning 
to wear turtle-neck sweaters, 
mixed-color Mexican semi-jack- 
ets, floor-length flowered tunics 
and low-slung hip-hugging Afri- 
can hunting jeans. 



ANGELUCCI'S 



Cordially invites you 
to see the latest 
in men's fashions 



Shop in a courteous, friendly atmosphere, where special 
attention is given to the fitting of your suits and sport 
clothes. Each salesman will take great pride in helping you 
select just the right shirt, tie and accessories for your new 
fall outfit. 



DOWNTOWN LEXINGTON 



The look oil campus is the short skirt com- 
plimented by fancy patterned parity hose. Al- 
though the coed does not carry the short 
hemline to extremes, enough leg is shown 
to make the panty hose a fashion essential. 



Fr«« Bus Fore and Forking Stomps for our Customers, in any Downtown Lot 
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Student Aid: 

Th ree Part Program For 2,450 UK. Students 



By AMELIA SYMPSON 

The majority of financial akl 
for the Fall semester has l>een 
allocated to approximately 2,450 
students, said James E. Ingle, 
administrator ol student financial 
aid. 

He said all 950 freshmen a|>- 
plicants have been notified and 
approximately 85 |x*rcent of the 
upper classmen s forms have been 
processed. 

The University provides a 
three part program of financial 
aid to these students. Incoopera- 
tion with the Federal Govern- 
ment and the University support, 
the Office of Student Financial 
Aid is able to assist students 
through scholarships and grants, 
loans, and a part-time employ- 
ment program. 

Scholarships and grants are 
awarded according to the decis- 
ions of the Committee on Student 
Financial Aid depending upon 
the scholastic ability and the 
financial need. 

A projected .>350.000 has been 
allotted for scholarships in the 
coming academic year. Of this 
amount, $100,000 will be awarded 



to highway engineers to recruit 
future employes for the state. 
Other scholarships have geogra- 
phic and academic restrictions, 
according to Mr. Ingle. 

The Educational Opportunity 
Grants for 1968-09 have been esti- 
mated for $309,450 to be given 
to approximately 635 students. 
To qualify for this kind of as- 
sistance, the student whose pa- 
rents cannot contribute more than 
$600 a year to educational costs, 
can receive up to $800 or one- 
half of the student's determined 
need, whichever is least. Through 
other programs, the University 
will provide an equal amount. 

Loans are available to supple- 
ment the student's personal sav- 
ings and earnings, assistance 
from parents, or other financial 
aid. 

The major type of loan is 
the National Defense Student 
Loan which will aid approximate- 
ly 870 students. Some $441,201 

will be available with the federal 
government supplying $397,091 
and the University furnishing 
one-ninth of the total, $44,120. 
Guidelines have been provided 



for the distribution of these loans 
and the information is available 
in tbe Office of Student Finan- 
cial Aid, F razee Hall. 

Other loan programs are pro- 
vided through the honor loans, 
short-term Emergency loans, 
health professional loans, nursing 
student loans, and state guaran- 
teed loans. 

The third part of the Univer- 
sity's program of financial aid 
is composed of the Student Part- 
Time Employment Service ami 
the College Work-Study Program. 
Eight hundred to 1000 students 



will benefit from these services 
in the fall of 1968. 

Both programs operate under 
a policy of the maximum of 15 
hours work per week during the 
academic year and 40 hours work 
|x*r week during the summer for 
each student. 

Under the Student Part-Time 
Employment Service, four main 
areas— on campus assured Job 
program, off campus employ- 
ment, casual jobs, and summer 
full-time employment — place stu- 
dents in jobs that pay hourly 
rates ranging from $1.00 to $1.50. 



The College Work-Study Pro- 
gram is designed to assist stir- 
dents from low-income families. 
Approximately 600 students par- 
ticipated in the program during 
the past semester and 250 stie 
dents are enlisted in the pro- 
gram this summer. 

The University hopes to pro- 
vide jobs which will be a mean- 
ingful experience and will pay 
an hourly wage of $1.25 to $2.00 
|x*r hour. The number of hours 
that a student may work is de- 
termined by the need of the stm 
dent. 



Most Beautiful Diamonds 






The (Wind . . 






. . . every now and then all students havetoget back to it, whether 
it’s in a carrel in the library, like the student above, an empty 
classroom or a grassy spot on campus. 



This fine ring is set with a diamond 
chosen to be important in color, cut, 
and clarity. Truly a lasting, important 
ring. We have an excellent selection 
and are happy to answer any question 
you may have concerning your dia- 
mond . . . please just ask. 

Reasonable Terms Available 



Fine Jewelers Since 1893 



127 West Main Street 



Lexington, Ky. 



Is It True . . . 

BAPTISTS 

Have More Fun? 

BAPTIST STUDENT UNION 
371 S. Limestone 

REV. JOSEPH M. SMITH, Minister 



Why Is This Man 
Smiling? 



('heck one of the following : 



Hey, bow'd you guess? Is it that easy to tell a happy Kernel 
staffer? You can be one too, you know. Just write us and/or 
stop in and see us when you hit town . . . we'll be waiting. 



— 1. Because he got two Tootsie Rolls for a nickle 

— 2. Because he just got draft deferred 

— 3. Because he has lost his mind 

4. Because he works for The Kentucky Kernel 



Borrowing a car for a 
joyride isn’t the biggest 



crime in the world. 
But it’s a start. 



Don't help a good boy go bad Lock your car. Take your keys 






I 









God Is Alive And Well On 




UK Coed Receives Ash Wednesday Blessing 



In Variety Of Fields 



UK Abounds InGreat Grads 



By AMELIA SYMPSON 

A university gains its reputa- 
tion for excellence from the cali- 
ber of people it graduates. The 
University boasts many notable 
graduates who have become out- 
standing in their fields of work. 

The true “rags to riches” ca- 
reer is the Robert F. Hayes story. 
After working his way through 
high school and college, he grad- 
uated in 1928 with a degree in 
engineering. For a year he taught 
in a one room rural school and 
later worked for General Electric 
Company. He lost his job during 
the depression and borrowed 
money in 1949 to start the Hayes 
Garment Company. From “rags 
to riches” his company is now a 
leading maker of men’s and boys’ 
casual pants with $24 million in 
sales through 5,000 retail stores 
nationwide. 

Presently, the nine plants of 
Hayes Garment Company are 
able to produce an annual sales 
gross in the excess of $35 mil- 
lion. 

Ervin J. Nutter is another 
engineering graduate who start ed 
his own factory in his basement 
which is now the Elano Cor- 
poration. Hack in 1953, Nutter 
wrote a letter to his congress- 
man insisting that he was “gotxl 
and mad when I read irrespon- 
sible charges that small business 
is being pushed out of the de- 
fense picture. 

Presently he is president of 
the Elano Corporation, a man- 
ufacturer of precision metal pro- 
ducts in the aircraft and indus- 
trial field: president of Ohio 

California Corporation, a real 
estate development tinn ; and 
owner and general manager ol 
ken jo Farms 

Thomas B. Nantz, class ol 
1937 is the president ol H. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company. In 
deciding his major in college, 
he chose chemistry because he 
thought tlrat he would have a 
better chance ol getting a good 
job with a chemical background. 

At the (Carrier Corporation, 
University graduates hold lour 
of the seven top positions. Rus- 
sell Cray, ’33 is the executive 
vice president; John M. Kachal, 
’27 serves as chairman of the 
board; Walter Steitler, 34 b the 
president of Carrier Internation- 
al, Ltd., subsidiary of Carrier 



Corporation; and Samuel Shaw- 
han '27 is the president of 
Bryant ManufacturingGom(>any, 
another subsidiary of Carrier Cor- 
poration. 

Other outstanding men in bus- 
iness are C. Robert Yeager, pres- 
ident of L. G. Balfour Company; 
William B. Arthur, the vice pres- 
ident of Cowles Publishing Com- 
pany and editor-in-chief of Look 
Magazine and Lewis B. Davis, 
vice president of General Elec- 
tric Company. 

University graduates who 
have made names for themselves 
in the public arena are Mrs. 
Tyler Abell; ’54 and Don Gallo- 
way, ’61. Mrs. Tyler Abell better 
known as Bess Clements Abell 
serves as the social secretary' for 
the White House. She arranges 
the guest lists, the menus, and 
the party decorations for all visit- 
ing dignitaries plus many numer- 
ous little tasks for the first fam- 
ily. As for Don Galloway, he 
plays a supporting role in “Iron- 
sides,” a recent television series 
starring Raymond Burr. 

In the field of higher educa- 
tion, University graduates are 
presidents of eight schools. The 
presidents are Elvis Stahr, Jr., 
Indiana University; William R. 
Parks, Iowa State University; 
Thomas Marshall Hahn, Jr., Vir- 
ginia Polytechnical Institute; 
Jack Jones Early, Dakota Wes- 
leyan University; Robert B. Mar- 
tin, Eastern Kentucky Univer- 
sity; Robert L. Mills, George- 
town College; Adron Doran, 
Morehead University and Ralph 
H. Woods, Murray State Univer- 
sity. 

UK graduates have made 
names for themselv es in the sports 
world. Charles McClendon is 
head football coach at Louisiana 



State University, while Charlie 
Bradshaw holds the same posi- 
tion here at UK. 

Other football stars are Sam 
Ball, Batlirnore Colts; Hershel 
Turner, St. Louis Cardinals; Lou 
Michaels, Baltimore Colts; Rick 
Norton, Miami Dolphins; Roger 
Bird, Oakland Raiders; George 
Blanda, Houston Oilers and Vito 
(Babe) Parilli, Boston Patriots. 

Basketball players from UK 

include Frank Ramsey, who was 
with the Boston Celtics; Pat 
Riley, San Diego Rockets; Louie 
Dampier, Kentucky colonels; 
Tom Kron, Seattle Supersonics; 
Adrian Smith, Cincinnati Royals 
and Cliff Hagan, player and 
coach with the Dallas Chap- 
perals. 




easy ways 
to get the 
Zip Codes 
of 

people 
you 

write to:| 

J When you receive a letter, 
note the Zip in the return 
address and add it to your 
address book. 

2 Call your local Post Office 
or see their National Zip 
Directory. 

3 Local Zips can be found 
on the Zip Map in the 
business pages of your 
phone book. 

Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 



Spengler Studio 

222 South Limestone Phone 252-6672 

Portraits of Quality 

Mode to pleose you the subject 
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The UK Campus 

Religious Activities 
Arc Many And V aried 

V 



Religion is not hidden on the 
University campus. It is coordi- 
nated through the Office of Re- 
ligious Affairs. 

Robert L. Johnson, vice pres- 
ident for student affairs, says 
that “although UK endorses no 
particular faith, it does maintain 
and foster a climate which pro- 
vides expression for all religious 
traditions.” 

The ORA original ed in 1966 
and is now associated with hu- 
man relations, the YM-and YWCA 
affairs on campus and the relig- 
ious advisory staff for students 
and faculty. 

jack Dalton, assistant director 
of religious affairs, saysthat “the 
term religious affairs is not large 
enough in scope to contain the 
kinds of things we are trying to 
do. A human relations concept 
is broader, more meaningful and 
speaks to more of the social 
problems which are present on 
this campus.” 

The ORA serves as a liason 
between UK and the religious 
advisers’ staff which is composed 
of a minister or representative 
of each religious group on cam- 
pus and Mr. Dalton. 

From Small To Large 

Campus religious organiza- 
tions range from the small 35- 
member Hillel Foundation to the 
2,500-person campus parish of the 
Holy Spirit, serving the Newman 
Foundation for Catholic stu- 
dents. 

The Hillel Foundation is 
served by a local rabbi and in- 
cludes Jewish students from UK 
and nearby Transylvania College. 

Another small group. Gamma 
Zeta chapter of Gamma Delta, 
international association of Lu- 
theran students, is advised by 
the pastor of St. John s Lutheran 
Church and serves about 35 of 
the 50 Missouri Synod Lutherans 
on campus. 

The Catholic Newman Cen- 
ter works in four major areas: 
education, leadership, social and 
social concern. The main goal 
for the Newman Center is to have 



personal contact with the stu- 
dents This contact is initiated 
with freshmen b> providing spe- 
cial discussion groups alwuit ten 
times each week 

Several religious groups co- 
operate to form the United Cam- 
pus Christian Fellow ship. Known 
as the UCCF. it represents the 
Presbyterian Church. Disciples 
of Christ. United Church of 
Christ, two Lutheran groups and 
the Evangelical United Bret hern 

Canterbury Tales 

The Chapel of St. Augustine 
at Canterbury House is the cen- 
ter of various discussion groups, 
projects and religious services for 
about half the 700 Episcopalians 
on campus. 

The Methodist Wesley Foun- 
dation is aimed to reach stu- 
dents, with activities including 
social events, study groups (most- 
ly pre-marriage counseling), con- 
temporary literature, Bible, ves- 
pers and choir. The Foundation 
also provides a church-type stme- 
ture for regular Sunday worship 
services. 

The Baptist Student Center 
has vespers three nights a week, 
plus a Bible study class, two 
smaller study groups, a theolog- 
ical reading group, an evangelism 
group, choir and full participa- 
tion in UK intramural sports. 
Conferences, retreats and social 
events are occasionally held. 

Nexus, a coffeehouse, spon- 
sored by the ministers and the 
ORA is open Friday and Sat- 
urday nights. Membersof the aca- 
demic community present a varie- 
ty of musical perfonnances, and 
discussions are held on alternate 
Wednesdays. 

Mr. Dalton says that beside 
the individual church organiza- 
tions the ORA and the religious 
advisers’ staff “offer some non- 
credit courses in contemporary 
theology and visit residence halls 
for personal counseling and pro- 
grams.” 



Wallace's Book Store 

Sez: "If you are going to be a 
New FRESHMAN or TRANSFER 
student at UK and you are 
taking courses in: 



SAVE from 
$1.50 to $4.35 
per course 
by buying 
USED Books 
at WALLACE'S 



♦ MUSIC 

♦ SOCIOLOGY 

♦ PHYSICS 

♦ POLITICAL SCIENCE 

♦ PSYCHOLOGY 



you can buy USED TEXTBOOKS 
WITH GREATER SAVINGS at 

Wallace s Book Store 

where you get 

'more books for your money' 
from the largest volume used 
textbook dealers in Kentucky." 

Sw page 40 for your valuable textbook 
reservation form. 
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If You’re 21 .. . 



Kernel Photo by Schley Cox 

. . . then there are a large munher of entertainment facilities open 
to you, including one of the campus fasorites pictured above. 
If you’re under 21 and are without the standard false ID’s, there 
are fewer activities to pursue . . . hut with a little imagination, 
there’s alwavs fun to be found. 



Entertainment For LK Students? 
Imagination In What You Need 



By CHUCK KOEHLER 

If you’re a freshman — under 21 or with no 
proof otherwise— no car— and maintain a less 
than extravagant budget, you can count on one 
thing: 

A somewhat Bohemian form of entertainment 
until you acquire the aforementioned. 

Consider a few low-budget entertainment pos- 
sibilities for the fall semester. 

The first two weeks will burst with the usual 
barrage of free flowing fraternity parties and the 
crop of outdoor jam sessions that seem to spring 
out of nowhere in the afternoon. 

A lucky freshman, or an industrious one, may 
know or find an upper classman who throws 
open the door to his apartment on the weekend. 
Apartment parties range in mood from the destruc- 
tively wild to the seductively silent. 

Then comes football season and the mob vio- 
lence of the flask-motivated crowd. I could never 
decide which group consumed more spirits, the 
students or the alumni. 

And at the beginning of spring semester, re- 
peat the obove, only substitute basketball for 
football. 

Now if you re looking for a place to eat and 
drink— or just a place to drink, you might be in 
luck . . . 

Providing you have the cash, and either the 
hiking spirit or a car. 

Close to campus, there is Maria’s— an Italian 
restaurant and frosted glasses of heer. Next door 



is Jerry’s— a nice place to view Holmes Hall 
coeds viewing you. * 

Also near are The Paddock, on Rose near 
Euclid, and Schuh’s, on Limestone across from 
the Medical Center. And of course there are 
The Two Keys and Crane’s. 

All of these are favorites of the Friday after- 
noon happy hour, or let’s-get-dnmk crowd, mostly 
just males. 

But if you have a date, the good places to 
dine are further away. 

Levas’ is downtown on Limestone. It offers 
intimacy and fine food at a not-too-expensive 
price. 

The Campbell House and the Imperial House 
are further out, but offer fine menus. 

In a fix, any good motel will probably also 
have a good restaurant; and any good bowling 
alley will usually have a good bar and some- 
times a band— like the Reble Room at Southland. 

The only night club where you don’t have to 
be 21 is infested with teeny-boppers. It’s the Carn- 
aby on Main Street across from Henry Clay High 
School. 

Boiled down, adult entertainment possibilities 
for a earless, cashless, ID-less freshman are pretty 
slim. 

You might wind up going to the Student Cen- 
ter movie, afterwards to a carry out for a six-pack 
and then to a dark corner so you won't get 
caught drinking. 

It’s been known to hap|>en. 



If you are a student looking for a night of culture in Lexington 
you can probably walk to the better long-hair variety of affairs. 
Most of them appear to take place on campus. 

Probably the most outstanding of these cultural events is the 
annual program of the Central Kentucky Concert and Lecture 
Series. Students with UK ID cards are admitted without charge. 
Wives of full-time students have, in the |>ast, been permitted 
to buy season tickets at a special rate. 

Last year’s Concert and Lecture Series included, for example. 
Van Cliburn, Sam Levenson, and the Scotch and Welsh Guards 
of Queen Elizabeth. Programs in previous years have included 
Wemer Von Braun, rocket scientist; the late Eddy Gilmore, As- 
sociate Press writer; Art Buchwald, syndicated columnist; Harrison 
Salisbury of The New York Times; Carlos Montoya, Spanish gui- 
tarist; Walter Slezak, actor and writer; Roberta Peters, soprano, 
and various symphony orchestras. 

Another organization that exhibits initiative in increasing the 
cultural opportunities in Lexington is the Lexington Philharmonic 
Society. The society s orchestra performs at Transylvania College’s 
Haggin Auditorium in the college’s Mitchell Fine Arts Building. 
Excellent guest talent is often recruiter!. 

The Philharmonic Society, however, does not restrict its energies 
to the orchestra. It sponsored the Lexington premiere of the Oscar- 
winning musical film “Camelot. 

The Student Center and the Fine Arts Building contain art 
galleries which house shows that change periodically. The exhibit 
might be the work of students or professionally recognized artists. 
The galleries are open during posted hours— no charge— and provide 
a respite between classes, or a diversion during free time for the 
artistically inclined student. 

The University Music Department also contributes. The UK 
Symphonic Band, The Marching Band in concert and the University 
Choristers provide varied and pleasing earfuls. 

Cuignol Theatre, operated under the auspices of the Theater 
Arts Department, offers regular productions. Tickets sold last year 
for $2 a person. The ’67-’68 repertoire included Arnold Powell's 
“The Familyetcetera,” a play commissioned by the department 
and premiered here. Earlier in the year, “Pantagleize was per- 
formed. 

During the summer, the Centennial Theatre provides professional 
talent for followers of stage drama. “You Can t Take It With You 
closed June 25. Arthur Miller’s “The Crucible," Brian Friel’s 
“Philadelphia, Here I Come,” and Shakespeare’s “King Lear 
are coming up during July and August. 

It’s also a gotxl idea to watch for speakers brought to campus 
by the Student Center Board and various student organizations. 
Communist Herbert Aptheker would qualify as the most prominent 
speaker under these auspicies last semester, although the “calm" 
before the “storm" of his arrival probably w-as more stormy than 
his actual appearance. 

An addition to the speaker recruitment program last year, was 
Focus ’68 which concentrated on gathering several prominent 
speakers discussing a particular topic. “Social Inequities were 
discussed during the first such program by T. George Harris, 
senior editor of Look Magazine; Sen. Thruston B. Morton; Dr. 
Frank Rose, president of the University of Alabama; Albert B. 
Fit, assistant secretary of defense; F. Lee Bailey, criminal defense 
attorney, and Stanley P. Hebert, deputy council, U. S. Navy. 

Depending on your own definition of culture, popular art 
forms also are available in Lexington. Last year. Bob Hope and 
company packed them in during the Little Kentucky Derby Week- 
end. Smokey Robinson and the Miracles also provided gyrations 
and acoustical stimulation for their devotees. 

The Student Center Crille {>eriodically provides a platform 
for folk-singers and rock groups. 

And, of course, there is the newspaper’s entertainment page for 
further guidance. All i» takes is a little time . . . away from the 
books. 
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Kernel Photon by Dick 



UK t Cuignol Theatre offers several 
duct ions during the year, including 
tennial Theatre series which run di 
the sununer. Pictured above and at 
are scenes from Centennial Theatre’s 
production this year- “You Can’t 1 
It With You.** 



A Night 
At The 
Theatre 
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Culture Available In Walking Distance 





THE KENTUCKY KERN El 



In Lexington, there's a certain kind of place 

"The Horn & Hound Shop' 

for the young man 

to find the clothing, sportswear and furnishings that 
ore essential to his way of life on the campus or off, 
with the assurance of being right! 



an intimate shop for young fashionables 

that's full of fashion ideas for your every mood of 
campus living . . . fashion names you know and love 
. . . a place to shop and have fun doing it. 



Meyers famous Riding Apparel, Saddlery and Tack Shop 



course 



Your Nome 



Parent's Name 

Home Address 
UK Address 

Charge Account References 



For your own 
Charge Account 
send the coupon to 
MEYERS 
17 5 East Main 
Lexington, Ky. 40507 



Check with Dad 



No doubt they shop at 
MEYERS 



Your Signature 
Parent Authorization 
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Sports I UK 9 s Sports World Should 

Be Prosperous In 1968-69 



By JIM MILLER 
Kernel Sports Editor 

The gods should smile on 
UK athletics in 1968-69. 

The Wildcat athletic squads, 
except for basketball, tennis and 
soccer, posted mediocre records 
last year, but most all UK teams 
accented youth. 

This youth-oriented program 
should certainly reap dividends 
this year. 

Football is first on the agenda 
and according to spring practice 
indications.it could be a pleasant 
surprise, but for one slight factor. 

Charlie Bradshaw's Wildcats 
play the toughest schedule in the 
land this year and it most cer- 
tainly will reflect on the final 
record. 

In addition to seven regular 
SEC opponents (five of whom 
went to bowl games) and West 
Virginia, the Wildcats added 
quite a bit of beef to the slate. 

Missouri and Oregan State 
are the newcomers. Missouri will 
be in Lexington Sept. 21 for the 
season opener. The Tigers af- 
forded the opposition in the 1965 
opener, which UK won 7-0. 

Oregan State is another mat- 
ter. The Beavers made believers 
of the football world last year, 
playing the role of spoilers. 

Beat USC, Purdue 

State was the only team in 
the nation to down NCAA and 
Rose Bowl champ Southern Cal- 
ifornia. They also topped nation- 
ally-ranked Purdue and gained a 
tie with heavily favored UCLA. 



Personnel-wise, Bradshaw has “Big Three" of Mike Casey, Dan 
more live bodies than he has I*sel and Mike Pratt. Phil Ar- 
had in his career at UK. Seventy- gento, out most of last season 

five shower! up at spring practice after being injured in the first 

and all are expected to return in Tennessee game, is the only re- 

the fall. turning senior and should be 

Leading the veterans will be able to nail down one of the 

All-SEC selection Dicky Lyons guard spots, 
and candidates for all-conference 

honors, Jeff Van Note and Dick Therein lies Rupp’s problem - 

Palmer. to find that fifth man. He has 

Newcomers who may crack three redshirts and three prom- 
the starting lineup are nose guard ising freshmen to help fill the 
David Roller, linebackers Frank void left by the graduation of 
Rucks and Wilber Hackett, and s ** seniors, 
running back Baynard Makin, a Frosh JtaJ Bob McCo wan, 

40-poum er. Larry Steele and Greg Starrick 

The btg question mil be at and mKhlrts Jin , Dinwi< Llie. 

quarterback where Bradshaw has x Muu >nd clil „ Wheeler 
as pleasant a problem as he s ba „| e retllminK |<., u . mH . n 

had in quite a while. Hill Busey, Randy Pool and Art 

Dave Bair the junior incum- U(b for starti „ 
bent who took over at mid-season 

last year, is the frontrunner for In the so-called "minor 
the position, but he’s getting sports,” UK looks to a bright 
plenty of competition. future. 

Redshirt sophomore Stan For- ^ a , 

ston and sophomore Bemie . Jun Green of the track team 
Scruggs are Bair s main opposi ? •» Olympic hopeful, but he 
tion. Forston, a high school All- 2P * ,be 
American at Lexington Henry rhe "’ 1 

Clay is being compared in the reco,<ls br, * t " last V™ a™ 1 lbe 
same class as Rick Norton as "“*J on, V «f «■** ««« b V 
a drop-back passer. men. 

Scruggs Most Impressive °ther words, UK s track 

program should do even better 
Scruggs was by far the most this season 

impressive quarterback in spring 

practice and ended spring drills The soccer team won the SEC 

on a fine note by being selected championship and returns most 

the Outstanding Player in the of its players from that squad. 

Blue-White game. The baseball team started out on 

As for basketball, this should a rocky road, but player! well 

be another harvest year for over .500 for the last half of the 

Adolph Rupp. season and returns most of its 

The Baron brought a youth- starters. 

ful team onto the floor at Me- . , . , , 

. , ^ Ine water polo team placed 

mortal Coliseum in early Decern- , . t\., . , r . 

i , , , . C, . . second in the Midwest last sea- 

ber and led them to within two , . 

, c . . , ... son, but things may be a bit 

seconds of Los Angeles and the . , ... * 

NCAA finals. ' 0,, . K , her W1,b 5Ur *' alle Fred 

But "Rupp’s Rookies" are 11 e R one - 

now veterans with a year’s ex- The swimmers have one of 

perience in the nation's tough- the top individual performers in 

est hardwood league under their the conference in junior Ed St russ 

belts. from St. Xavier High in Louis- 

Returning stars include the ville. 



Adolph Rupp, the basketball coach who has 
won more games than any other coach 
alive or dead, has four of the top five 
scorers and the top three rebounders re- 
turning this year from last year’s South- 
eastern Conference champions. 



Six Basketballers Signed 



Hollenbeck, two-time Associ- ica choice from Collinsville, 111. 
ated Press All-State, averaged was the third Wildcat signee. 
35.1 points a game with Knox- Parker averaged 33 points and 
ville’s Bearden High School. He 13 rebounds a game last season 
set a record by scoring 60 points and has been called the finest 
in one game. high school basketball player the 

Next to sign was All-Ameri- St. Louis area has produced since 
ca guard, Stan Key from Cal- Bill Bradley', 
loway County. The 6-3, 190- The fourth signee was Jim 
pound star averaged 29.6 points Jarrell, a 6-foot-2Mi All America 
a game plus 13.6 rebounds. from Charleston, W. Va. At 

Tom Parker, a 6-6 All-Amer- Charleston Catholic High School, 

Jarrell averaged 17.8 points and 
17 rebounds a game and had a 
session high of 35 points. 

Randy Noll of Covington 
Catholic High was the fifth 
signee. Noll, a 6-8, 180-pound 
All-State and All- America choice, 
averaged 22 points and 16 re- 
bounds a game last season. 

The last star to be inked by 
UK was Mark Soderberg, a 6-8 
center from Marina High School 
in Huntington Beach, Calif. La- 
beled by UK recruiters as one 
of the top three high school play- 
ers in California, Soderberg aver- 
aged 18.8 points a game last year. 



Wallace's Book Store 

Sex: "If you are going to be a 
New FRESHMAN or TRANSFER 
student at UK and you are 
taking courses in: 
save ♦ radio, tv, films 

$ 150.0 $4 35 4 PHILOSOPHY 

CCE ♦ SPEECH 
used kook. 4 THEATRE ARTS 

ot WALLACE’S ^ ZOOLOGY 

you can buy USED TEXTBOOKS 
WITH GREATER SAVINGS at 

Wallace's Book Store 

where you get 

'more books for your money' 
from the largest volume used 
textbook dealers in Kentucky." 

See page 40 tor your valuable textbook 

*■> e i H ou t^rm. 



Save your 

confederate 

money... 



meaning, southern for- 
ests. To the South, trees 
mean jobs . . . industry . . . 
money. And every time a 
forest fire strikes, the en- 
tire South gets burned. 
Including you. Be on the 
lookout for malicious 
woods burners! Report 
woods arson. 



Kernel Photo, by Ruk Hell 

Charlie Bradshaw, UK's much criticized foot- 
ball coach, has a large array of talent in- 
cluding All-America candidate Dicky Lyons 
returning to bolster UK’s football fortiaies 
Bradshaw says his program has definitely 
turned the proverbial comer. 



Charlie 



HELP SMOKEY 
k\ BEAR PREVENT 
9 FOREST FIRES 
* IN THE SOUTH 
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Basketball , Track Top UK’s Sports Year 



l>oints and field goals and played 
every buekfield position. 

Bound bailers Take SEC 

Next came basketball, in pre- 
season |x>!!s, Adolph Rupp’s 
Wildcats were rankl'd fifth in the 
Southeastern Conference. 

In a few weeks they had 
broken into the Top Ten in the 



mg. UK startl'd winning, and 
winning big. They trailed league- 
leading Tennessee by only one 
game as the teams collided in 
Lexington on Feb. 12. 

After trailing most of the sec- 
ond half, UK went on top in 
the latter stages of the game and 
won 60-59 to go into a tie with 
the Vols. 

UK won an important game 
over Georgia at Athens while 
Tennessee was knocked off by 
both Vanderbilt and Auburn. 

On Feb. 26, UK wrapped up 
the SEC crown by defeating Au- 
burn here. 



The hand of fate was bad to UK foot- 
ball last year; freshman Cecil New (above) 
was injured in a scrimmage and remains 
paralyzed today because of it. Negro 
Greg Page, a sophomore end, died short- 
ly after sustaining an injury similar to 
New's. 



Paralyzing 

Injury 



Tom Johnson ranks as one of Five of the seven top men are 
the top shot putters in the SEC lost by graduation, 
and freshman John Casler is re- The tennis team had a gixxl 
garded as one of the best discus year with their young team. With 
throwers in the conference. sophomore Tommy Wade play- 

ing the number one position for 

Basketball Team Lacks Hitting ,he ,eam - ,he final record was 

The UK basketball team fin- 
ished with a 9-16 record and 
was 6-9 in the conference. Coach 
Abe Shannon had some good 
pitching, but lack of hitting 
plagued the Wildcats. 

UK won the SEC soccer cham- 
pionship by defeating Auburn 
8-0 in the semi-finals and down- 
ing Tennessee 5-0 in the finals. 

The Wildcat soccer team has 
lost only one game out of the 
last 24 at home. 

The UK water polo team fin- 
ished second in the Midwest 
Water Polo Tournament at Loyo- 
la University in Chicago. 

The swimming team was in 
the upper half of the SEC and 
the golf team didn’t fare as well 
as expected. They had a record 
of seven wins and 11 losses. 



Dicky Lyons 



Jim Green 



Your Ivy League Store in Lexington 
the store that the students prefer. 



The 1967-68 Starting Five 

Four Trackmen Inked 






I CLIP THIS COUPON ^ ^ 

AND SAVE 1 | | U /o 

ON ANY PURCHASE NOW I \J ' 

I THROUGH OCT 25. r . 

Applys to Tuxedo Rentals too! VeOSIl 

REMEMBER! 

Kents is your Playboy Man on Campus Store 



in the mile this year and was 
not pressed in winning the state 
AA championship. 

Joe Hill, a sprinter from West- 
ern Olin High School in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. also signed with 
the Wildcats. Hill, an honor stu- 
dent who plans to major in elec- 
trical engineering, is the second 
Negro to sign a UK track scholar- 
ship. He ran tire 220 in 2J-3 
and the 100 in 9.8 in 1ms junior 
year, but a pulled muscle kept 
iiim fiom reaching full potential 
this year. 

Mark Norsworthy of Hender- 
son, the first Kentuckian in prep 
history to clear 15 feet in the 
pole vault, has also signed with 



A shot-putter, a sprinter, a 
distance runner and a pole- 
vaulter have signed track grant- 
in-aids with UK. Two of the high 
school track stars are Kentucky 
state high school champions. 

John Stuart, of Clasgow High 
School, the state shot-put, discus 
and wrestling champion and the 
third-ranked high school shot- 
putter in the nation was signed 
by UK coach Press Whelan. 
Stuart's best throw in the shot 
was almost 66 feet, six inches, 
which ranked him in the Top 
Ten of all-time high school shot 
putters. 

Also signing with UK was 
Earl DeVoto Jr., state cross-coun- 
try champ from Newport Cath- 
olic High. DeVoto ran a 4:23 9 



If it's new it con 
be found at Kents 
. . . the store stu- 
dents prefer. 



120 S. UPPER 
Open Mondays 
til 9 p.m. 
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WALLACES 

the store with NEW ideas! 
NEW for the 
NEW student! 

Order your books NOW! 

Use the form on this page . . . 
clip .... paste WALLACE'S 
postpaid address on an enve- 
lope . . . moil it . . . and RELAX! 




And . . . HEY! 

WALLACE'S will give one set 
each of the first semester's 
books (to be listed on the blank 
to the right) FREE to the boy 
and girl who return the accom- 
panying form in the MOST IN- 
GENIOUS MANNER (Ingeni- 
ous, but REASONABLE!) 

You can decorate it, mount it, 
color it, frame it . . . send it or 
bring it. THE CLEVEREST RE- 
SULT wins the books you need. 

• (Contest limited to NEW STUDENTS 
ONLY. One award each to a boy and a 
girl.) 

C'MON order your books 
NOW — you may get 
'em FREE! 



WALLACE’S 

Special Textbook Service 

for 

PRE-REGISTERED STUDENTS 

Avoid long lines waiting to buy your books in the Fall! — SAVE 
MONEY! — (NO CASH REQUIRED) 




Every year — without fail — the Bookstores or the 
Publishers run short of certain titles at school opening 
— and many students are without a text for 2 or 3 weeks 

- BE SAFE AT WALLACE S - RESERVE BOOKS NOW 



Reserve Books This EASY Way— 

FILL IN THIS BOOK RESERVATION BLANK. DROP IN MAIL, 
THEN FORGET ABOUT YOUR BOOK REQUIRMENTS UNTIL 
YOU PICK THEM UP WHEN YOU ARRIVE ON CAMPUS. 



WALLACE’S GUARANTEES 

We will select GOOD USED or NEW required 
books, as you specify, sack ’em, and have them 
ready for you to pick up at your convenience. 

WALLACE’S 

GUARANTEES • THE RIGHT BOOK 
FOR THE RIGHT COURSE! 



BOOK RESERVATION BLANK 

(All Books Fully Returnable) 

c " u ‘-^ | Scc . | Name 

Number 

== ~ == Home 

... Slr*,l 

Address 



Local Address 

(if available) 

I Prefer nGood Used ONew Books 

Signed 



WALLACE’S BOOK STORE 3B5 s. lime at euclid lexington, ky. 40506 




r Postage T 
Will b« Paid 
by 

, Addressee . 



r ^ i 

Postage Vamp 
Nattuvy 
if Mailed in the 
L United States a 



BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 

Fir.l (Tj»» Pr i mil No. 11*2, P. L. a H., l.runploM, krulut L\ 

WALLACE’S BOOK STORE 
38S South Limestone 
Lexington, Ky. 40506 



If you have not yet registered save this form and send it in 
when you finish orientation. You will avoid the long wait- 
ing lines . . . SAVE MONEY TOO! 



W allace’s Book Store 






PHONE 255-7973 Area 606 





